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IL—GUERNSEY: ITS PEOPLE AND DIALECT. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Guernsey, in shape a triangle and sloping toward the North, 
is divided into twenty parishes. The Lower or Northern 
Parishes are those most frequently visited by strangers ; here 
the scenery is quiet, the bays are large, with beautiful white 
sand-beaches, varied, here and there, by some bold projection. 
The Southern coast, on the contrary, is beautiful in its very 
ruggedness ; here, cliffs a hundred feet in height, wild and 
fierce, sea gulls and crows with their piercing shrieks, waves 
dashing against the rocks and into the caverns, all contribute 
to produce a peculiar fascination on the visitor. 

The climate of the Channel Islands resembles that of the 
neighboring shores of England and France. The prevailing 
winds are warm and moist, the easterly being the most violent, 
and large stones have sometimes been thrown over the wall 
built at the edge of the water, and across a wide road. The 
usual state of the atmosphere is one of uncomfortable mois- 
ture, especially to those accustomed only to the enervating 
climate of the United States, The natives are strong and 
healthy, and men, well along in years, are seen with rosy 
cheeks; but the Guernseyman is not robust, like the English- 
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man, nor is he as energetic; he works well and intelligently, 
but everything is done slowly, and it is, doubtless, this free- 
dom from hurry, as well as the pleasant climate, that preserves 
the health and prolongs the life of the islanders, ‘The poor 
enjoy superior comforts, in their small huts, near a sea into 
which they do not fear to dip themselves from time to time, 
with healthy surroundings and no wild desire to acquire wealth 
in a day, The winters are said to be very mild, and the 
summers are delightfully cool, 

The surface of this island is of about twenty-four square 
miles, from which a third must be deducted for rocks, cliffs 
and places not susceptive of cultivation, We must not, there- 
fore, expect to meet a great variety in the products, nor an 
extensive system of agriculture, The extreme subdivision of 
land may perhaps diminish the usefulness of what little ground 
can be cultivated, but the corresponding advantage of enabling 
the poorest man to own a little property, in which he can 
become interested, must be, in the minds of most persons, of 
sufficient weight to induce the preservation of the present 
system of the tenure of property. The soil being fertile, and 
the manure, afforded by sand and sea-weed, increasing this 
fertility, small farms are seen everywhere, even to the very 
edge of the sea, and on every inch of the ground something 
useful is being cultivated. On these farms is raised the famous 
Guernsey cow, large and of a bright yellow, and the islanders 
are so proud of their cattle, that every foreign breed is rigor- 
ously excluded, and only the meat required at the slaughter- 
house is allowed to enter the island. 

Fruits and flowers, especially grapes and tomatoes, are the 
main product of the hundreds of greenhouses that cover the 
island in all directions, giving it a peculiar appearance, when 
the sun is reflected from all this glass, This fruit is sold at 
high prices in London and other large cities in England, and 
is the chief source of whatever little wealth the inhabitants 


May possess, 
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It is not unlikely that, when the early inhabitants of Eng- 
land, driven before the victorious Saxons, fled to Wales, and 
thence, across the sea, to Brittany, some should have been 
attracted to these islands and have been among the first regu- 
lar colonists, There is a tradition, that the Saracens possessed 
a stronghold in Guernsey, called the castle of Geoffrey ; this 
site is now peacefully occupied by a church, but the view 
from there, overlooking the whole island, easily explains why 
those fierce warriors had chosen this position in preference to 
any other, 

Although no proof exists of the fact, we may, however, 
reasonably infer that Rollo, in the 10th century, possessed the 
Channel Islands, as well as Normandy and Brittany, Richard 
the First, third duke of Normandy, banished the monks of 
Mount Saint Michael to Guernsey, where they settled and 
built a church, dedicated to Saint Michael, and around these 
monks, so many other persons congregated, that their posses- 
sion of the land was confirmed by Robert, sixth duke of 
Normandy. 

In 1061 Guernsey was attacked by a strong band of pirates, 
who were soon disbanded by the inhabitants and monks, sup- 
ported by some troops under D’Anneville, an officer sent by 
William the Conqueror, who seemed to take considerable 
interest in these islands. After the conquest of England, the 
constitution of the islands was in no respect changed, for the 
inhabitants were on the victorious side, and, to this day, they 
are anxious to impress on strangers that they have never been 
conquered by England, but, in reality, have themselves been 
the conquerors, and, as such, have retained their independence 
throughout these eight centuries. After the death of William, 
England and Normandy were separated, and remained so until 
reunited by Henry the First, in 1106; Henry the Second did 
not succeed his grandfather to the English crown, but was 
recognized by the barons as duke of Normandy, During these 
changes, the Channel Islands remained in the possession of 
the Norman dukes, and the English king, Stephen, had no 
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jurisdiction over this bailiwick ; the inhabitants proved thus 
their fidelity to their dukes, though these were at war with 
England. Cornet Castle, an imposing structure at the entrance 
of St. Peter Port, was built at this time by Henry, who feared 
lest the English king might make an attempt to capture 
Guernsey, and thus gain a decided advantage over the Nor- 
man army. 

When Henry succeeded Stephen on the throne of England, 
his youngest son John was appointed Lord and Governor of 
the Channel Islands. After John had become king, he was 
summoned by Philip Augustus before the Court of the Peers 
of France; on his refusal to appear, his right to Normandy 
was forfeited, but no data exist as to whether the islands were 
included in this forfeiture; we do know that the inhabitants 
remained true to John, who, with their financial aid, kept a 
standing army in Guernsey and Jersey. Owing to the loss of 
Normandy, it became necessary to provide a peculiar adminis- 
tration for these islands, and John accordingly established in 
each a jurisdiction of its own, thinking thus to strengthen the 
devotion of the islanders to his cause; John may therefore be 
looked upon by the inhabitants as the real founder of their 
present independence. 

The islands were henceforth subject to repeated attacks by 
the French, and Castle Cornet was captured at this time, but 
was recovered during the reign of Henry the Third. In this 
king’s treaty with Louis of France, especial care was taken 
by him to reserve these islands, with the province of Gas- 
cony, and he constantly showed, as did also his successors, his 
attachment to these sturdy subjects. Owing to local dis- 
turbances, an important fiscal code was drawn up during the 
reign of Edward the Second, called the Précepte d’ Assize, in 
conformity with the ancient customs, as established by John. 
The French again successfully attacked Guernsey ; the resist- 
ance of the islanders was gallant, but superiority in numbers 
prevailed; this was in 1339. In 1340 Guernsey was delivered 
from French rule, and was granted its old liberties by Edward. 
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In 1360 the English monarch ceded to France, by treaty, the 
province of Normandy, but specially reserved to himself the 
possession of the Channel Islands. This treaty was not 
respected, for, within twelve years, took place what is popu- 
larly known in Guernsey as the Descente des Saragousais ; the 
Guernseymen, numbering only eight hundred, retreated to 
Castle Cornet, whence they repulsed every attack of the 
enemy ; this plucky resistance of the natives saved Guernsey, 
and the French commander, despairing of success, evacuated 
the island. 

In the reign of Richard the Second, a treaty was made 
between the kings of France and Castile to utterly destroy 
the Channel Islands, with the Isle of Wight; but fortunately 
this confederacy had no results, and King Richard confirmed, 
before his death, the charters of Guernsey, which were again 
confirmed by Henry the Sixth, during whose reign, part of 
Jersey was captured by the French, and held until relieved 
by the English forces, with help from the Guernseymen, who, 
as a reward, were granted still greater favors by Edward the 
Fourth. The privilege of neutrality was also conceded to 
Guernsey, and quiet reigned in that island until the French, 
shortly after the accession of Edward the Sixth, made a weak 
and unsuccessful attempt to invade the Channel Islands ; the 
only result was the capture of Sark, which was held by 
the enemy until recovered during the reign of Mary. 

During this reign of Queen Mary, Guernsey was granted 
several new privileges, but, toward its end, experienced the 
horrors of popery, from which it was relieved only by the 
accession of Elizabeth. In 1563 more serious work was 
begun on the harbor of St. Peter Port, and the queen, in 
many ways, showed what importance she attached to the 
completion of this undertaking. Elizabeth also endowed a 
grammar school in Guernsey, from which has grown a mag- 
nificent college, the pride of every true Guernseyman and an 
influential seat of learning. 
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This peace was troubled, in the reign of Charles the First, 
when Jersey adhered to the king, while Guernsey took the 
part of the parliament, although the lieutenant-governor, 
fortified in Castle Cornet, remained loyal to Charles and did 
not scruple, time and again, to fire into the city, to the terror 
of the inhabitants and the damage of commerce. The Guern- 
seymer remained stanch in their devotion to parliament, but 
a succession of petty disputes among their leaders, added to 
the loyalty of Castle Cornet to the king, were the source of 
great anxiety to them. Fortunately, Castle Cornet at last 
capitulated, in 1651, but on terms highly favorable to the 
besieged, who fully deserved the consideration of their enemies. 

Upon the restoration of Charles the Second to the throne 
of his ancestors, the inhabitants seemed to forget their allegi- 
ance to the commonwealth, and acknowledged the hereditary 
title of the Stuarts; the king, by his favors to the islanders, 
showed no resentment against them for having sided with the 
parliament. 

For the next hundred years very little of importance 
occurred in Guernsey, the only fact worth mentioning being 
the loyalty of the people to the Protestant religion, which 
made them welcome with eagerness the landing of the Prince 
of Orange in England ; the Catholic soldiers were disarmed, 
and the island was secured to the cause of Protestantism, 

When the seven years’ war broke out between England 
and France, a strong effort was made by the French to secure 
the Channel Islands, but the timely arrival of reinforcements 
from England prevented any great damage being done, 

From this date to the present time, the histories of Guern- 
sey are filled with new regulations as to taxes, laws for debt, 
etc., but no attack of importance was made by the enemy, nor 
did any decided change take place in the government of the 
island ; the people are still stanch in their loyalty to the 
British throne, and, in their sympathies, are more English 
than the inhabitants of Jersey ; every honor was shown Queen 
Victoria on her visit to the island, and, should she ever need 
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their help, the Guernseymen will no doubt prove as faithful 
and as brave as did their forefathers, when it became their 
duty to defend their own rights or those of their rightful 
monarchs. 

It has frequently been noticed that on a small island, like 
the one we are now considering, the dialect has been broken 
up into fairly distinct subdialects, even more than would occur 
on an open continent ; we are not surprised, therefore, to find 
that the Guernsey patois of the Upper Parishes, to the South, 
differs from that spoken in the Lower Parishes ; in the latter 
the pronunciation is broader and slower; this deliberate articu- 
lation, though clearly separating the parishes, is difficult to 
illustrate accurately, There are also a few specific differences, 
as, for example, the pronunciation of /abu‘or (French labour) 
of the Lower Parishes, but labu'ar elsewhere. So po” and 
burdo" would be beard along the Northern coast, whereas the 
Upper Parishes would have pa"s" and burda"o"; kiirjw and 
the infinitive tufe to the North, but hija and tujje almost 
everywhere else, These last examples can be easily explained 
when one remembers that it is in the Lower Parishes that 
visitors dwell mostly and that there the Guernsey people of 
wealth have their summer homes; this intercourse with the 
outside world, and with.persons speaking pure French, has 
caused the folk to imitate French proper more closely, while 
the people to the South have retained their old pronunciation,' 

Thus are illustrated the inroads that Modern French is 
constantly making on the patois, with the inevitable result of 
finally destroying its last living vestiges, But it must be 
confessed that the French spoken in the courts, and in the 
city generally, although supposed to be correct, is, to say 
the least, very peculiar. 

When a good French word is taken into the patois, it is 
usually introduced bodily, and, with the help of the schools, 
this is being done more and more; not so, however, with 


' Further differences in the linguistic results of the Upper and the Lower 
Parishes are noted in the course of this dissertation. 
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the English terms, which are generally changed to meet the 
requirements of the speaker. The dialect has thus to con- 
tend against two strong foes, and the fight is so unequal that 
it cannot last much longer. 

A few words, in conclusion, on how the material for this 
dissertation was collected may be of some interest. In the 
middle of May, 1889, I arrived in Guernsey, and, with a 
letter of introduction to Mr, Corbet, went at once to his home, 
wliere I remained until October, Mr, Corbet is one of the 
principal living poets of Guernsey, and was a good friend of 
the late Mr, Métivier, who wrote so much in his beloved 
patois, With Mr, Corbet’s assistance, I learned to speak the 
Guernsey dialect, while carefully noting his pronunciation ; 
when opportunity offered, I wandered about the neighbor- 
hood, talking with every countryman I chanced to meet, and 
jotting down especially the phonetic results of these conver- 
sations, All this part of my material was drawn from the 
Upper Parishes, I soon began, however, to make excursions 
into the Lower Parishes, Mr, Corbet and I also worked 
together on the different prose and poetical pieces in the dia- 
lect, he carefully giving me the pronunciation and meaning 
of any word or sentence I did not know. 

On my return to America, in the autumn of 1889, I put 
together the material I had gathered and, in 1890, presented 
it as my fellowship-dissertation. In the June of 1891, I 
landed for the second time in Guernsey, where I remained 
until September. I first went to Mr. Corbet’s home, which 
- I considered as my headquarters and whence I made excur- 
sions all over the island; I thus met and conversed with all 
sorts of people. Eventually, I went to live with Mr. Guil- 
bert, in the Lower Parishes, where I could hear, every day, 
the patois as spoken in that part of the island. Mr. Guilbert 
is another of Guernsey’s poets, and, though very modest, one 
of the most, if not the most, natural and sympathetic. With 
him I did the same kind of work as with Mr. Corbet, even 
going over most of my old material. At St. Peter Port, I 
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consulted the official records carefully enough to see that no 
valuable aid on the patois could be obtained from them. 

I next went to Paris, where I remained several weeks, 
working, in the National Library, on the Guernsey dialect. 
It was there that I had the pleasure of meeting Professor 
Charles Joret, and my researches in the library were made 
much pleasanter by the interest and sympathy he so kindly 
manifested in my work, 

In this dissertation I have carefully avoided the discussion 
of certain very complicated questions, such as the varied 
development of 0, or the origin of nou (for the French on) 
and of le cien; I intend to take up these points separately, 
in the endeavor to find some satisfactory solution, Another 
interesting question that cannot be considered here, is the 
relation of the old Norman texts to the Norman patois 
actually spoken at that time, The object of this thesis is to 
indicate the differences between the Guernsey dialect and 
French proper; all results that are similar have been either 
omitted entirely or simply mentioned, The whole of the 
Guernsey literature has been examined, so that it may safely 
be said that if any development is not found in this work, it 
either is exactly similar to the development in French proper, 
or is not illustrated by examples from the Guernsey litera- 
ture or even from the spoken language. The morphology 
will be treated later, in a separate publication. 

In the examples, throughout this dissertation, the phonetic 
spelling comes first, in italics, then the usual spelling of the 
Guernsey writers, and, lastly, the Latin word that serves as 
basis to the patois form. Many examples are given that are 
not found in the Guernsey literature, but I have generally 
asked Mr. Corbet how he would spell such words. The 
Latin etyma have nearly all been taken from Korting’s 
Lateinisch-romanisches Warterbuch.! 

I wish to state here that through unavoidable circumstances the publi- 


cation of this dissertation has been delayed more than a year, during which 
time no alterations have been made in the subject-matter. 
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* Professor Elliott suggested this subject to me; through him 
I have been constantly encouraged and helped, and it is a 
pleasure to thank him here for his valuable aid throughout 
this work. I must also express my thanks to Professor 
Matzke for having carefully read this dissertation and for 
having helped me with his suggestions. It gives me pleasure 
to add an expression of my appreciation of the assistance 
of Mr. Corbet and Mr. Guilbert, without whom I could not 
have gathered all this material, and of the help of Mr. John 
Linwood Pitts, and also of Mr. Guille and Mr, Allés, who so 
kindly put at my disposal the valuable contents of the public 
library at St. Peter Port, founded by their munificence. 


PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTION. 


a is pronounced as in pate, 
“ patte, 
bébé, 


“ Ttalian figlio, 
“ campagne, 

“ bien, 

“ oui, 


“ buis. 
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SIGNS AND ABBREVIATIONS. 


SIGNs. 


> means gives, becomes, 
from, comes from, 
short a, 
long a, 
tonic a, 
subtonic a, 
nasal a. 


ComMMON ABBREVIATIONS. 


stands for Low Latin, 

“ “ Romance, 
Germanic, 
Old High German, 
Greek, 
Italian, 
masculine, 
feminine, 
singular, 
plural, 
nominative, or subject case, 
accusative, or direct object case, 
dative, or indirect object case, 
objective case. 
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ABBREVIATIONS OF WORKS. 


cf, No. 14 of Bibliography, 


“ 
“ “ 
“ 


11 
L. | 
= Rom. 
Germ. 
O. H. G. | 
Gr. | 
It. 
mase, 
fem. 
sing. 
| plur, 
nom. 
ace, 
4 dat. 
obj. 
4 Bessin, 
Bl., 
C.D. R., 
Dict., 
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ef. No. 39 of Bibliography, 
“ 34 “ “ 
20 “ 
13 “ 
8 “ 
43 “ 
38 “ 
33 “ 
21 “ 
35 “ 
36 “ 
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sey, 1884); 256 pp., 12°. 

41.—Le jour de lan, pieces de poésie originale, en frangais et 
en guernesiais, par Denys Corbet (Guernesey) ; appeared for the 
years 1874, 1875, 1876 and 1877; about 32 pp., 12°, each. 

42.— Le Chant des Fontaines, par Thomas Lenfestey (Guerne- 
sey, 1875); xv-—64 pp., 12°. 

43.—The patois poems of the Channel Islands, the Norman- 
fvench text, edited with parallel English translation, historical 
introduction, and notes, by John Linwood Pitts (Guernesey, 
1883); 2 vols., vi11-62 and xvi-79 pp., 8°. 

44.—La nouvelle année, with pieces in the patois of Guern- 
sey and Jersey ; a yearly calendar (Jersey, 1867-1875). 

45.—A Christmas box of Channel Gems, being a Christmas 
Annual for the Channel Islands, edited by “Honey Bee” 
(Guernsey, 1882); 51 pp., 8°. 

46.—Channel Gems, edited by A. N, Le Cheminant (Guern- 
sey, 1883); only one number appeared (March Ist); 40 pp., 
8°, The last two publications contain a few pieces in the 
Guernsey dialect, 

47.—Folk-lore of Guernsey and Sark, by Louisa Lane- 
Clarke, 2nd edition (Guernsey, 1890); vi1-152 pp., 12°. 
This work contains a few Guernsey poems. 

48.—La Gazette de Guernesey, a weekly news- 
paper, has published some dialect poems, all of which, how- 
ever, can be found in the works already mentioned. 

49.—Le Baillage, a weekly newspaper, for which Mr. 


Corbet has frequently written articles, in the Guernsey patois, . 


since 1887. 
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CuapTer I, 
TONIC VOWELS. 
a 
I.— a’ in open syllable. 


§ 1—a’+ oral cons. + voc., 
a’+ mute + liquid. 


(1) In such a position, a’> a’i-, with a distinct final i-sound, 
very short and with a tendency toward wideness, Examples: 
ai‘l(aile): ALAM, amai‘r (amaire): AMARAM, asai* (assaiz): AD 
+ satis, (bllai): *BLATUM, fai'v (faive): FABAM, fiimai: 
(fumaie): FUMATA, kai: (quai): QUALEM, Ajai‘r (cllair): CLA- 
ruM, (cllai): CLAVEM, kotai* (cotai): CostTaTuM, mai*r 
(mair): MARE, nai* (naiz): NASUM, pe"sazi* (pensiie): PEN- 
SATAM, prai’ (prai): PRATUM, ruzazi* (rousiie): *ARROSARE, 
sai'l (sail): SAL, tai* (tai): TALEM, lai‘vr (laivre): LABRUM, 
mai'r (maire): MATREM, pai'r (paire): PATREM. 

(2) In the modern Norman patois the results vary, being 
e,a’i* or o,' the diphthong a/i* (written ai by Fleury) being 
the development for the dialect of the Hague. Joret’s first 
opinion,’ agreeing with Liicking’s,’ was that a’i* represented 
the first stage between Latin a and French e; but as ei (ey) is 
found in the old Norman mss.,‘ it is most likely that a/i is 
a later Norman development of the previous ei (ey). Atten- 
tion might be called to the fact that it was an Old Norman 
characteristic to write ai (from Latin &).° We thus see that 
the Guernsey a/i* represents a phenomenon already found in 
Old Norman, and still heard in the Hague and in the North 
of the Cotentin,’ 


'Joret, Mélanges, p. 12; Fleury, Hague, pp. 31, 32; Joret, Bessin, p. 220. 
Mélanges, p. 12. Aclt, fre. Mund., p. 101. 
‘Eggert, Norm. Mund., p. 374. 
5 Cf. Meyer-Liibke, Gram. Rom., I, p. 214, 2 226, and Joret, Mélanges, p. 16. 
*Suchier, Reimpredigt, p. xviii, 17. 'Joret, Mélanges, p. 12. 
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(3) A few exceptions are to be noted. parr (pire): PAREM, 
without any following é-sound, hjar (quer, caér): QUARE, 
which, in Guernsey, is pronounced with an open e, and not 
closed, as Eggert' would have it. PATREM and MATREM, 
when applied to human beings, have the same results in Guern- 
sey as in French proper, but when referring to animals, they 
give pai'r and mai'r, as noted above. Owing to the following 
labial consonant, *GRAVAT > grev (greuve). 


§ 2.— a’+ nasal + voe. 


(1) The result is the same as when a’ is followed by an 
oral consonant: a’ > a’i:. Examples: ai‘m (aime): AMAT, 
fo"tai‘n (fontaine): FONTANAM, grain (graine): GRANUM, 
kaptai‘n (cap’taine): *CAPITANUM, kastai*n (castaine): CAs- 
TANEAM, rai’n (raine): RANAM, smai‘n (s’maine): SEPTIMA- 
NAM, fa"tai‘n (chentaine): CENTUM, and the adjectives having, 
in the feminine, the same termination as sai*n (saine): SANAM, 
suvrai’n (souvraine): SUPERANAM, etc. 


(2) In French, ai in this position began to be pronounced 
a already in 1550.2. The only part of Normandy that has a 
diphthong corresponding to this one, is the Hague, where, 
however, the a is nasalized (@y);* in the Val de Saire,‘ a 
remains, in this position, but becomes e in the Bessin.’ 


§ 3.— a’+ final nasal. 


(1) In the treatment of a’ in this position, the Parishes 
differ slightly: the Upper Parishes show the result as", or 
(with the a changed to » under the influence of 9") v/a; in 
the Lower Parishes, the development of a’-+- final nasal has 
been pushed further, since the product is 0", without any trace 


' Eggert, Norm, Mund., pp. 373-4; this development is similar to that of 
(k-+-) into je, 4. 

*Suchier, Frangais et Provengal, p. 54. 
- * Fleury, Hague, p. 33, *Romdahl, Saire, p. 11. 

*Joret, Bessin, p. 220, 1°, 
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of diphthongization, Sometimes also both vowels of the diph- 
thong are nasalized, so that as" (or v/a") is heard. Examples: 
dmaa" (d’main); DE -+- MANE, faa" (faim); FAMEM, maa" (main): 
MANDUM, paa" (pain): PANEM, viljaa” (villain): *VILLANUM. 
(2) In French proper, the pronunciation a” became general 
only by the end of the 16th century,’ showing that the develop- 
ment in the Lower Parishes is more recent than that in the 
Upper Parishes.’ i” is heard in the Bessin,* but the result that 
corresponds the most closely to ours is the Gyn of the Hague.‘ 


§ 4.—k(g or mouillé cons.) + a’. 


(1) The change is twofold: the first is into je or, when an 
r follows, into ja (sometimes a) ; the second is into i. 

(2) As illustrations of the first result, we shall take the 
infinitives in -ARE, when preceded by ak (g). Here we meet 
with the ending je, the usual pronunciation of uneducated 
Guernseymen. Examples: baiszje (baisier), epii/je (épuchier), 
arbarzje (herbergier), fikje (fiquier), forzje (forgier), katu-ailje: 
(catouailler), ku*afje (couachier), /ai‘sje (laissier), ma"zje (man- 
gier), mnifje (m’nichier), skje (s’quier), /évofje (chevauchier), 
tarzje (targier), tufje (touchier), ziizje (jugier).® Some few 
persons, probably influenced by the written language, pro- 
nounce -jar, instead of ~je, and indeed the pronunciation -e, 
without any j-sound, is beginning to be heard in the Lower 
Parishes, Beside these infinitives, we find darfje (derchié) : 
and /jar (chier): CARUM.® 

(3) These infinitives have been treated according to the 
Bartsch-Museafia Jaw, with a pronunciation ~ja at the start, 


'Suchier, Frang., pp. 43 and 54, 

*For a series cf. Schwan, Gram, (2nd ed,), 2 304, Schwan’s 
@ corresponding to » as used in this dissertation, 

*Joret, Bessin, p. 220, 1°, B. ‘Fleury, Hague, p. 33. 

* The same result je is noted in hu'efje (coutfiier); O, H. G, KuPrHJA and 
in pajef (pllache}; PLATEAM,. 

*¢ is found in eger (égudre): Frankish *waron and in at/el (étchelle) : 
SCALAM, 
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but ~je later;' in French, ie of the infinitive was reduced to e 
at the end of the 14th century, becoming e in other forms 
only in the 15th century. In Anglo-Norman, ie was reduced 
to e between 1174 and 1183.5 Neither in Guernsey, nor in 
the Hague,‘ where even the step iei is heard, is this je reduced 
to e; ie is also found in the Bessin.* 

(4) We must now consider the second result, which is i. 
This i comes through the stage tei (or jet), illustrated by such 
words as aidiei, chiei that are found in the patois of the Hague.® 
An « is added to je through the tendency, noticed among the 
common people, to drawl out or prolong the vowels, and it is 
in the prolongation of je that a slight i-sound is developed 
immediately after it, and jei* would then be reduced to i.’ 
The examples found are, ai‘zi (aisi): *AD + ATIARE, braji: 
(brasshie): BRACCHIUM, ira’fi: (iragnie): *ARANEATAM, 
(compengnie): *COMPANIATAM, ko/i: (cauchie): CALCIA- 
‘TAM, marfi(marshi): MERCATUM, po"/i:(pinchie): a/ PIC, pu'afi: 
(pouagnie): PUGNUM,® and all the past participles of verbs 
with the termination -je in the infinitive—bai-zi (baisi), epiifi 
(épuchi), etc.’ The i, following a mouillé consonant, need not 
necessarily be developed through the stage jei‘, as explained 
above, but -je could become directly i under the influence of 
the preceding mouillé consonant, which, being palatal, always 
has a strong i-, or raising, influence: je >i'e’>i/e >i. This 
same explanation can also be applied to the development of 
(k org +) a into i, Since the gutturals, and especially their 
developed sounds / and z, require a position of the tongue 


'Suchier, Frang,, p. 80, p. 51, 

“Suchier, Reimp, p. Xvi, 1; Gérlich, Mak, p. Suchier, St, Auban, 
p. 2, and Busch, Ang.-Norm,, p, 66, sole and pane (4 9) may represent the 
Anglo-Norman reduction of ie to ¢, while the French retains the diphthong 
(eoulier, panier), 

‘Fleury, Hague, pp. 82, 38, * Joret, Heasin, 220, 1", 

* Fleury, Hague, pp. 82, 38, 

result «lmilar to the one mentioned by Schwan in his Gram,, 86, 

A like reduction is seen in amet (améti); *amrerrarem and pitt (pitl) 
PIRTATEM, 44,2, 
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somewhat related to that of i, they would strengthen the action 
of this vowel on the following e in the combination ie’ (or je), 
and the final result would inevitably be the fall or, rather, 
absorption of e. 

(5) This reduced stage i cannot interchange, in Guernsey, 
with je, as Eggert seems to imply :' the forms that have je, 
never have i, and those with i, never have je. The product i, 
and also ie, from Latin -aATEM, -ATAM, is found in the Anglo- 
Norman of the 14th century, and even when no palatal pre- 
cedes.? In the modern dialects, this result is heard in the 
Bessin,*® whereas the Hague has fei only.‘ 


§ 5.— a’+ secondary /. 


(1) When a’ is followed by a secondary j the two sounds 

combine to form the diphthong Examples: (aigue): 

*ADJUTARE, gai'n (gaine) : (haine): Frankish 

HATJAN, kai* (quait): CADET,’ mai: (mais): MAGIS, pat (pais): 

PAGENSEM, (sait) : SAPIT, vai* (vais) : VADEO. 
(2) In French poopee, ai had given ai before the 12th cen- 

tury, becoming, later, a.’ 


§ 6.—k(g or j) + a’+ final nasal. 


In this position, a’ is simply nasalized, with no other 
change of quality. Examples: doi‘a" (doyen): pDECANUM, 
moi‘a" (moyen): MEDIANUM, pai‘a" (paien): PAGANUM, t/a" 
(tehen): CANEM. When compared with the change of a/+ 


' Norm, Mund, pp, 876-6. *Joret, Beasin, p. 220, 1%, 
* Busch, Ang.-Norm, 65, * Fleury, Hague, pp. 32, 33, 
*This same diphthong is the result of a/+ mouillé cons, ax in bataia 

(bataille); nATALIAM, ete. The form fai'/ (faimhe); ractam should be 

noted, and also pijaif (pllaignent): PLANGUNT, with Arai’ (craignent) : 

TREMUNT, 

‘caper gives alo the form hi'e or kje (quiet), 
"Muchier, Frang,, p, 43, 
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final nasal into aa” (va" or a"),' this development into a* may 
be considered exceptional ; f and j (or 7°), requiring a forward 
position of the tongue, as does also 9", may thus prevent the 
change into aa", i. e., * would be dropped in order to avoid 
the effect of two forward sounds so near each other. A dif- 
ferent explanation of this result is given further on.” 


II.— a’ in closed syllable. 
§ 7.—a’+ oral cons. + cons. 


In this position, a’ remains without change. Examples: 
gra (grs): CRASSUM, ku‘ara:z (couarage) : CORAGIUM, pa (pas): 
PassuM, vak (vaque): VACCAM, val (val): VALLUM, ete. 


§ 8—k+a’-+ oral cons. + cons. 


This combination forms no exception to the rule just given ; 
a’ remains. Examples: ka (ca’): CATTUM, kart (carte): CHAR- 
TAN, farm (charme): CARMEN, etc. 


§ 9.— -arium, -ariam. 


As a résumé of the discussion on these endings is given by 
Suchier,’ there is no need of dwelling upon it here. The result, 
in our patois, is -i‘e/(r) and -e. The examples are dp"zire 
(dangier): *DOMINIARIUM, mani‘er (menniére): MANUARIAM, 
primié‘e (prumier): PRIMARIUM, rivi‘er (riviére): *RIPARIAM, 
and, for the product e, pane (panné): PANARIUM, sole (solé) : 
SOLARIUM. For the reduction of i*e’ to e, in the last exam- 
ples, there seems to be no perfectly satisfactory explanation.‘ 


1V. 43. *V. 3 37, 2. *V. Frang., p. 27. 

‘Cf. .his phenomenon with the change of intervocalic A into /, 3 153, 1, 
and of intervocalic fi into n, 3 166. The reduction of the diphthong ie is 
an Anglo-Norman characteristic, cf. 3 4, p. 20, NoTE 3. 
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§ 10.— a’+ cons. +). 


Three peculiar products must be mentioned here: fra:z 
(frase): *FRASEAM, pljef (plléche): PLATEAM and mnif 
(m’niche): *MINACIAM. fra:z (frase) may have developed 
from an etymon having a’+ cons. + cons., the second con- 
sonant not being an j, or the diphthong a’i* may have 
existed in this word formerly, the i: being absorbed later 
by the forward consonant z.' 


§ 11.—a’+ k + cons. 


This combination is noted in two words: /a (lait): LACTEM 
and larm (lerme): LACRIMAM; the former is the same as in 
French proper, the latter comes from an older form /airme.? 


§ 12.—a’-+ nasal + cons. 


The result is »". Examples: o"pjé (amplle): amPpLuM, 
(avanche): AB +*ANTIAM, brv"k (branque): BRANCAM, 
efom (6fant): INFANTEM, gro" (grand): GRANDEM, ho"k (han- 
que): ANCAM, kp" (quant): QUANTUM, fo” (tant): TANTUM. 


§ 13.— k + a’+ nasal + cons. 


A new division need scarcely be made for this combination, 
since the result is the same as when a k does not precede the 
a’, Examples: kv" (cimp): CAMPUM, fo" (chant); cANTUM, 
fo"br (chambre): CAMERAM, fv"t (chante): CANTAT. 


1Cf. frdise, bréise in Fleury, Haque, p. 16. 

*V. Meyer-Liibke, Gram. Rom., I, p. 235, @ 257; ef. also Suchier, 
Frang., p. 43, and Paris, Alezis, pp. 38 and 73. The & may have had 
some influence on the preceding a’ in mark (merque): Germ. MARK; it 
is well, however, in this connection, to remember the frequent inter- 
change of a and @ before r. 
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I.—e’ in open syllable. 


§ 14.— e’+ oral cons. + voc., 
e’+ mute + liquid. 


(1) One of the results of e’, in this position, is e, or, under 
the influence of a following / or r, a;' there is absolutely no 
trace of an i-sound after this e«. Examples: ber (beire): 
BIBERE, burze (bourgeais): BURGENSEM, dsasper (d’sesper) :? 
SPERARE, afre (effré): *EFFRIDARE, etel (éteile): STELAM, fe 
(fé): FIDEM, krer (craire): CREDERE, me (mé, mei): ME, me 
(meis): MENSEM, pare (paret): *PARETEM, parfe (parfeis) : 
VICEM, pe (peis): *PISUM, pevr (peivre): PIPER, se (seit) : 
SEAT, se (set): SITIM, se: (seie): SETAM, fel (teile): TELAM, tre 
(treis): TRES, ve: (veie): VIAM, vel (veile): VELAM. For the 
influence of / and r, we have avar (aver): HABERE, dvar 
(d’ver): DEBERE, fja’bljé (fiéblle): FLEBILEM, ltr (lettre) : 
LITTERAM, matr (mettre): MITTERE, nar (ner): NIGRUM, pal 
(pel): PILUM, par (pére): PIRUM, saver (saver): *SAPERE, 
sar (ser): SERUM, var (ver): VIDERE, var (vére): VERUM. 

(2) Whenever the final r is dropped in the pronunciation 
of sar (ser), the e becomes closed, as in the expression asese 
(& cé sé), equivalent to the French “ce soir.” Attention 
should be called to the accented stems * in the present indi- 
cative of the four verbs from CREDERE, BIBERE, DEBERE, 
VIDERE. The first and last verbs are perfectly regular, and 
have ¢ in all of these four persons: kre (creis), kre (creis), kre 
(creit), kre: (creient); ve (veis), ve (veis), ve (veit), ve: (veient) ; 
not so, however, with the other two, which have a in the first 

1e+/ (or r)-+ voc. does not always become 2: it may remain e; e, how- 
ever, gives 2 only when followed by / or r. 

* desosper (désesper) and msasper (m’sesper) are also heard. Although of 
no consequence, it might be observed that some Guernsey writers spell all 
the examples given above with ai, instead of ei. 

* These include the three persons of the singular, and the third person 
plural. 
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and second persons singular and lengthen it, but make no 
change in the quantity of the third person plural : ba: (beis), 
ba: (beis), be (beit), bev (beivent) ; da: (deis), da: (deis), de (deit), 
dev (deivent). May not the length of the first two persons be 
owing to the influence of the following s (originally in the 
second person only), which has since dropped ? 

(3) At the beginning of this paragraph, it was stated that 
no i-sound was heard after the e in an open syllable, and it.is 
to be noticed that this statement holds true even when e’ 
is followed by a & in Latin, as in a"plje (empllé): IMPLICARE, 
fe (feis): vicem. Eggert,’ misled by the orthography, says 
that Latin &(f) gives ei in Guernsey, in such words as seie 
(‘SETAM), feis (:FIDEM), mei (:ME), veie (:VIAM); the fact is 
that no i-sound is heard after e in these words. The spelling 
with 7 is no doubt due, at least with the Guernsey writers,’ to 
the fact that t!:\-se words, in French proper, are spelt with an 
i: doile, mois, ete. 

(4) This e is also met with as coming from Latin & + oral 
cons. in closed syllable,’ and from & + & in closed syllable.‘ 
In French propex, Latin £ first gave ei,” which became oi in 
the 13th century, and oa in Palsgrave’s time (1530).° The 
Norman retained the diphthong ei,” which was reduced to e 
already in Old Anglo-Norman texts,* a reduction found in the 
Franco-Norman patois since the 16th century,’ usually with 
a closed e; in the Hague, the diphthong a’e: is also heard." 


1Cf. Eggert, Norm. Mund., p. 378: “In den Patois des Westens hat sich 
ei zum Theil noch erhalten;” he then cites the examples given above, and 
indicates them as coming from Guernsey. 

* These writers especially are mentioned, since they have no orthographi- 
cal traditions to follow, a statement that probably would not be true of 
authors on the continent. 

20. “V. 4 21. ’Suchier, Frang., pp. 29 and 50. 

6 Idem, p. 53. 7 Idem., pp. 50 and 82, 83. 

*Suchier, Reimp., p. xvii, 4; also Suchier, St. Auban, p. 3. 

* Eggert, Norm. Mund., p. 378; Joret, Ext., pp. 109, 110; Joret, Bessin, 
p. 222, 1°; Fleury, Hague, p. 34. 

Cf. this diphthong a’e with a’i: in Guernsey from e’+ nasal (4 17 1) 
and ¢/’+- k 81). 
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In Guernsey, only the closed pronunciation is heard, which 
would separate this island from the Hague, but would bring 
it nearer to the Bessin. 

(5) Another development of e’ in open syllable is ure’, as 
observed in the following examples: bo"suer (bonsouair) : 
SERUM, dvuer (d’vouair): DEBERE, aspuer (espouair): SPE- 
RARE, fue (foué): FIDEM, kuvuret (couvouaite): *CUPIDITA, 
(louai): LEGEM, manu‘er (manouair): MANERE, patu‘e 
(patouais): 4/ PAT, péru'e: (perouée): PRAEDEM, puvu'er (pou- 
vouair): *POTERE, ru‘e (rouai): REGEM, rvu‘er (r’vouair) : 
VIDERE, savuer (savouair): *SAPERE, su‘e (souet): SEAT, 
su'e: (souaie): SETAM, siirkéru‘e (surkerouet) : CRESCERE, 
(vouai): VIDEs. We also have the two products i‘e’ and @ 
exemplified in a few words: asie (assié’): SEDERE, muvi'e 
(mouvier): MOVERE, puvi-e (pouvier): *POTERE, vuli‘e (vou- 
lier): *VOLERE; and also pez (peuse): PENSAT, saveer (saveur) : 
*SAPERE.' This variety of result (e, a, ue’, ie’ and @) is 
heard all over the island, and no single development is charac- 


teristic of any one Parish. As may be observed from the exam- 
ples, e and a are the most, and @ is the least, common of these 
products. A few words represent more than one development 
and, for the sake of ready reference, are tabulated as follows : 


e, 3 u‘e’ 
fue 
sure 
sure: 
dvu.er 
savu'er 
rower 
puvi'e 


The forms in the first column (under e, a) are, by far, the most 
used, excepting the last four, which differ in development 


' PERCIPUNT > aperf (apeurchent), showing a like product. 
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according to the meaning: dvar, savar, var being used as regu- 
lar infinitives, and dvu‘er, savu'er, rvuer, as substan- 
tives ; for example, tu vas? ver, i’ faut saver chunna, but ch’est 
ten d’vouair, au r’vouair. 

(6) wre’ represents the stage just before the Modern French 
u‘a.' @ is common in the Eastern dialects of France? and is 
observed in sew(< srTim), a word Meyer-Liibke considers 
curious,*® because found in a Norman dialect. 


§ 15.— e’+ final vowel. 


As differing from the general rule given in the last para- 
graph, attention should be called to four verbs which have i: 
in the third person singular of the present indicative: a*vi: 
(envie): VIARE, afri: (effrie): *EFFRIDARE, nati: (nettie): 
NITIDUM, ra"vi: (renvie): VIARE.* 


§ 16.—k + e’+ oral cons. + voc. 

e’ here becomes i. Examples: marsi (merci): MERCEDEM, 
pjezt (pllatsi): PLACERE, fir (chire): CERAM. The result i 
presupposes an earlier stage iei(jei), as it does in French 
proper.’ 

§ 17.— e’+ nasal + voe. 


(1) e’> ai, a result similar to that of a’ in this position.® 
Examples: alai-n (halaine): ANHELARE, avai'n (avaine): AVE- 
NAM, dmai‘n (d’maine): DOMINIUM, krai*m (craime): *CREMA, 
pain (paine): POENAM, vai'n (vaine): VENAM, varvai'n (ver- 
vaine): VERBENAM. This development may be influenced by 
that of a’(-+ nasal + voc.) into a’i*, but it may also represent 
the Norman characteristic of changing ei into ai,’ by which pro- 


 Meyer-Liibke, Gram. Rom., I, p. 96, 2 72. 

* Idem, p. 100 ff. 5 Cf. Schwan, Gram., 2 85. 
3 Idem, p. 99, 2 74. *V.32,1. 

* Notice purki (pourqui): Quip. TV. 31, 2. 


== 
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cess could also be explained the forms Jai‘zir (laisir): LICERE,' 
pai'so” (paisson): PISCEM? and mai-néi (mainti): MEDIETATEM.’ 

(2) meen(meune): MINAT and its compounds amen (ameune), 
dmeen (d’meune), purmen (pourmeune) form exceptions to the 
rule, the labial m having rounded the following e. 


—- 


§ 18.— e’+ final nasal. 


(1) e’>a’a", for which the pronunciation in the different 
Parishes of Guernsey varies in the same way as for a’a” < 
a’+ final nasal.‘ Examples: fraa” (frain): FRENUM, pljaa” 
(pllain): PLENUM, etc. 

(2) MINUS gives three results: maa” (maens), mu‘a” (mouens), 
mu‘aa" (mouaens); according to Schwan,’ this development 
comes from the Eastern dialects. 


- 


5 


§ 19.—k + e’+ final nasal. 


The product is 0". Examples: puafo" (pouasshin): PUL- 
LICENUM, reza" (raisin): RACENUM. 


IL.—e’ in closed syllable. 
y if § 20.— e’+ oral cons. + cons. 


Hie We have here two results, one where e remains, the other 
where it becomes a. Eggert ® states that in the Norman dia- | 
| lects Latin &(1) in closed syllable usually gives e, sometimes ; 
ei, but he does not mention whether this e is closed or open, 4 
or both. Examples: for e, avek (évéque): EPISCOPUM, mem 
(mime): METIPSIMUM, mered (méreille): MIRABILIA, ne: (née) : 
NIVICARE. For a, a"sofi (ensigne): INSIGNAT, ko"sal (consel) : : 
CONSILIUM, varg (vergues): VIRGAS. a, as heard in the second 
list of examples just given, is doubtless a later development of e.’ 


481. 2.89. ®Gram., 86, Anm. 
*V. 2 85. ‘V. 43,1. Norm. Mund., p. 380. 
Suchier, Frang., p. 50, 2 19. 
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§ 21.— e’+ k + cons. 


We have here the single result e. Examples: a"dre (en- 
drait): IN + DIRECTUM, de (daigt): piaiTuM, detr (dettre) : 
DEXTRAM, dre (dret): DIRECTUM, asplje (espllait): EXPLICI- 
TUM, orte (ortet): ARTICULUM. rain (raine): REGINAM is an 
exception, and may have been formed by analogy to such 
words as alai‘n (halaine): ANHELARE, pai'n (paine): POE- 
NAM, etc., where e is in open syllable.’ 


§ 22.—e'+ 


Two examples of verbs in the third person singular have 
been found, showing the result 7: evi (éville): *EXVIGILIAT, 
ko"sin. (consille): The pronunciation of has 
no doubt drawn the tongue further forward and higher in the 
mouth, with the effect of changing the mid-vowel e into the 
high-vowel i. 

§ 23.— e’+ nasal + cons. 


e’> a", a result that separates it from a’-+ nasal in closed 
syllable, which becomes v”.? Examples: a” (en): INDE, a"tr 
(entre): INTRAT, fa"dr (fendre): FINDERE, pra"dr (prendre) : 
PREHENDERE, swva" (souvent): SUBINDE, and, finally, all 
adverbs ending in -ma" (-ment): MENTE, which are generally 
treated, in Romance languages, as if from Latin &. 


3. 
I.— a’ in open syllable. 


§ 24.— a’+ oral cons. + voc., 
a’-+ mute + liquid. 


(1) The result is generally ia’, a form that is older than 
the Modern French ie. Examples: fiar (fier): FERUM, iar 
(hier): HERE, mial (miel): MEL;° fiavr (fidvre): FEBREM, liavr 


317, 1. 212, 3Cf. also bir(bire): M. H. G. Brer. 
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(ligvre): LEPOREM, piar (pierre): PETRAM. A closed e is 
heard in fiel (fieil): FEL, siel (cieil): CAELUM. 

(2) These same products (ia’ and ie’) are also found under 
other headings." In Modern French the pronunciation varies 
according to position.” In the Hague patois this e is open,’ 
but it is closed in that of the Bessin.‘ Guernsey shows the 
same rule as French proper, excepting in fiel (fieil), siel (cieil), 
in siez (siége)* and in the result from the -ARIAM termination 
(> -ie’r),° where, according to the French rule, the e should 
be open, preceding as it does a pronounced consonant. We 
find no traces, in Guernsey, of the Anglo-Norman reduction 
of ie to e, and sometimes to i,’ excepting perhaps in the word 
pi (pid): PEDEM, and in amiljorasjo” (amilioration), ete.,* 
where @ is subtonic. In pi (pid), however, the diphthong ia’ 
may have been reduced to i because of the frequent atonic 
position of this word. 

(3) In a few forms, a > @ under the influence of a labial, 
either following or preceding: kuser (queure): QUAERERE, 
lev (leuve): LEVAT and its compounds elev (eleuve), riev 
(r’leuve). 

§ 25.— a’+- k(or g) + voe. 


(1) The development of a’ into i, in this position, is similar 
to that of 2’ (+ & + voce.) in French proper. Examples: dis 
(dix): DECEM, pri: (prie): PRECAT, ete. There are however 
exceptions, in which a (++ g) > ia’, as if no g followed: a®piar 
(empiére): IMPEJORAT, liar (litre): LEGERE, piar (piére) : 
*pEJOREM, and for which a reasonable explanation would be 


that they were influenced by such words as siar (sidre) : 


SEQUERE.’ 


'V, 4 80, 1, and also the terminations -ARIUM, -ARIAM, @ 9. 

*Suchier, Frang., p. 55. * Fleury, Hague, p. 35. 

+ Joret, Bessin, p. 222, 2°. *V. 4 30, 1, °V. 49. 

"Suchier, Reimp., p. xvi, 1; Gérlich, Mak., p. xliii, and Busch, Ang.- 
Norm., pp. 33, 34. V., however, 2 4, p. 20, nore 3. 

*V. 289; compare these forms with words such as primer, Alisandre found 
in Anglo-Norman texts (Girlich, Mak., p. xlv). 

*V. 32. 
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(2) We have just seen that 2’+ k >i or ia’; we shall also 
find the product ie’. In Old and Modern French, a’ in these 
cases develops into ie, which, with a following i, is reduced to 
i2 In the modern Norman patois, the result varies. Eggert*® 
gives the following table for the Manche, which can be com- 
pared with the results in Guernsey : 


i’ei — ie (North Manche), 
e+ 


ie’i e’'i—a (Avranchin), 
ie’ (South Cotentin). 


Joret * shows that the modern Norman dialects can be divided 
into two sections : those of the East, which agree with Modern 
French in having i, and those of the West, where i (or i2) is 
usually the result. We can thus see that our development 
is similar to that in the whole of the Manche, but especially 
to that in the Hague; our patois is, however, separated from 
the latter in the development of viar (vier): vecuLuM and 
liar (liére).? Our result mii (mQx): MELIUS is, however, very 
similar to méés of the Hague.° 


§ 26.— 0’ + final nasal. 


a changes into ja", Examples: 4ja"’ (bien): BENE, mja" 
(mien); MEUM,® rja" (rien): REM, {ja" (tien): *reum,® 
(tient): TENET, vja" (vient): VENIT. a is drawn back to a 
because of the nasalization, but it is not certain whether this 
is what Romdahl*® means by the “ gutturalization” of the 


"Of. 44 30 and 31, *Suchier, Frang., p. 30. 

* Norm. Mund., pp. 371, 372. 

* Malanges, pp. xxiv, xxv and 55-57; cf. also Meyer-Liibke, Gram. Rom., 
I, p. 161, 4 159. 

wits and (ire in the Hague; v. Fleury, Hague, p. 35. 

Fleury, Hague. p. 35, 

have occasionally heard the pronuncistion dja” or bia". 

* The feminine of and tja” is mja:n (mienne) and {ja:n (tienne) 

*V. Saire, pp. 10 ff. 
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vowels, He writes that gutturalization and nasalization ' are 
characteristics of the vowels of the Val de Saire; the question 
is whether he would say that 2’ (+ nasal) in Guernsey was 
“ gutturalized,” a phenomenon that would point to some lin- 
guistic relation between these two places. 


9 in closed syllable, 
§ 27.— oral cons. + cons. 


(1) Just as we noted two results for e’ in this position,’ so 
we find that a’ becomes sometimes e, sometimes a.5_ Examples: 
for e, pel (pel): PELLEM, fet (téte): TESTAM, sitern (citerne) : 
CISTERNAM; for a, bal (bel):* BELLUM, nuval (nouvelle): 
NOVELLAM, pordr (perdre): PERDERE. 

(2) dviar (d’viers): VERSUS forms an exception, its a’ hav- 
ing developed as if it were in open syllable. The preceding 
labial consonant may have influenced the a in apat (appeule) : 
APPELLAT and rapel (rappeule), causing it to become «.* 


§ 28.— -ellum. 


(1) This termination becomes e. Examples: afte (anié) : 
ANELLUM, furne (fourné): FURNUM, kute (couté) : CULTELLUM, 
ma"te (manté): MANTELLUM, marte (marté): MARTELLUM, 
morse (morsé): *MORSELLUM, purfe (pourché): PORCELLUM, 
rnuve (r’nouvé): RENOVELLUM, riise (rusé): a/RU-, sarve 
(cervé): CEREBELLUM, fape (chapé): CAPELLUM, tu‘are (tou- 
aré): TAURUM, tune (tounné): O. H. G. Tunna. In the 
plural, these words change e to jo, and we thus have furnjo, 
kutjo, ma"tjo, etc. The probable explanation of these results 


'Cf. Joret, Mélanges, p. xvi. *V. 2 20. 

3 Would it be better to state that 2’ remains 9? Or does 9’ first become e, 
which afterwards returns to the open pronunciation a? 

‘Heard in the expression i/eba/ (i’ fait bel), for the French “il fait beau.” 

2119 and NoTE. 

*The plural afio is only an apparent exception, since it represents afjo, 
in which the j has been absorbed by the preceding fi. 
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is that, in the singular -ELLUM, the a’ followed the law for 0’ 
in closed syllable,' and therefore become e, the final / dis- 
appearing in the pronunciation, whereas, in the plural -ELLOs, 
a/l(+- cons.) > aal > sau > ia’u> > jo. 

(2) Two words form exceptions to this development, and 
have jo in the singular,’ jo: in the plural: djo (biau): BEL- 
LUM,” wo (viau): VITELLUM, and, for the plural, bjo: (biaux), 
vjo: (viaux), 

(3) Let us compare these developments, in the singular and 
the plural, with those in France and in Normandy, In Old 
French, the combination a/ early became eal and eau‘ (/ becom- 
ing vowelized before the 12th century);° e, before au, was 
mute by the 14th century,’ and au was pronounced o in the 
17th century.’ Joret® has already so carefully examined 
the various results of -eLLUm in the modern Norman dia- 
lects, that notaing can be added. On comparison, we note 
that the Guernscy developments -e, -jo correspond to those of 
the Basse Normandie in the singular, and of Eastern Nor- 
mandy in the plural, excepting for the two words jo and vjo 
which represent, both for the singular and the plural, the 
same change as in the Eastern half of Normandy. This 
difference between Guernsey and that part of Normandy 
nearest to it, is very curious, but our patois probably repre- 
sents, for this termination at least, the Old Norman dialect 
more correctly than do the other modern Norman patois, 
since, in the Makkabéer, -el is the direct product of -ELLUM, 
becoming -eaus however before the flectional s;° a further 
resemblance is observed in the development, in the Makka- 


27,1. Cf. bi*otai: (biautai). 

*Cf. pjo(piau): PELLEM.  ‘ Meyer-Liibke, Gram. Rom., I, pp. 163-164. 

*Suchier, Frang., p. 43; Schwan, Gram., 32 231 and 329. 

®Suchier, Frang., p. 51. 

*Suchier, Frang., p. 53, where, however, the ¢ is said to be retained, in 
the pronunciation of such words as beau, until the 17th century. 

*Ext, pp. 110-112; ef. Joret, Bessin, p. 222, 3°; Fleury, Hague, p. 35, 
and Meyer-Liibke, Gram. Rom., I, p. 164, 2 163. 

*Gérlich, Mak., pp. xv, xvi. 
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béer, of neLL.UM into beau (not bel), an exceptional form thus 
still preserved in the Guernsey for the singular ;' the 
singular vjo still remains unexplained, but it might be formed 
simply by analogy with bjo, since both words are monosyllabic, 


§ 20,— 0/+- nasal + cons, 


(1) The change into a” is the same as in French proper, 
Examples; va" (vent); va"dr (vendre); VEN- 
DERE, ete, 

(2) okan"pjé (eximplle); BxemMPLUM is an exception to 
this rule, but was also treated in Old Norman as if it 
had an a’ (+ nasal + cons,),’ 


(1) The result is here fourfold, being ja, je, ie’, i, which 
represent four successive stages in the development of a (+ 
cons. +j). The following examples, in the order respectively 
of the products just noted, were found : 

(a) kjad (quiéde): TEPIDUM, njaf* (niéche): *NEPTIAM, 
rmjad® (r’miéde): REMEDIUM. 

(8) mekje (méquier): MINISTERIUM. 

(y) mie (mié): MEDIUM, siez (siége): SEDICUM. 

(5) epis (épice): *SPECIAM, pri (prix): PRETIUM, /liz 
(ch’lise): *CERESIAM. 

(2) The differences in the first three sets are owing simply 
to the law of least action, or of naturalness: when 2’ is final, 
it is likely to become closed, as in mekje and mie, and under 
the influence of a preceding /, i would tend to be consonant- 


1 Cf. Uhlemann, La Conception und St. Nicholas, p. 76, 3 37, 1. 

* Cf. Suchier, Reimp., p. 71: “ Zu diesen Worten ” (words with en) “ kommt 
EXEMPLUM, welches im Normannischen stets a hat;” also Gérlich, Mak., 
p. xvi, 26, and Meyer-Liibke, Gram. Rom., I, p. 110, 2 90. 

*For convenience sake, some examples are given under this heading, 
which do not strictly belong here. 

*Or ni‘a/. Or rmi‘ad, or even rmi‘ed. 
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ized, as is seen in Ajad and mekje. epia probably comes 
directly from French proper; pri and /lis have the same 
development as in Modern French,’ 


§ hk + cons, 


The result ise’, Examples; depie (dépiet); besprorum and 
(let): Leorum,’ 


32,— al + qs 


The only word with this combination is siar(sidre); BEQUERE, 
and ita derivative siet (aidte), | 


i 
I,—i’ in open syllable, 
§ 33,— i’+ cons, + voe, 


(1) The result here agrees with that in French proper, and 
need not be dwelt upon, Examples: fi (fi): FrmumM, livr . 
(livre): LIBRUM, riv (rive): RIPAM, vniv (v’nir): VENIRE, 
ete. This same result is observed in all the Norman dialects.‘ 

(2) The Guernsey patois agrees with French proper also 
in the development of i’ + final nasal, as in fo” (fin) - 

FINEM, va" (vin): VINUM, ete. 


§ 34.— i’+ nasal + voe. 


(1) The i’ here becomes e’i-, but with a very weak i-sound.® 
Examples: epei'n (épine): SPINAM, frei*n (f’rine): FARINAM, 


!'V. Schwan, Gram., 22 91, 2 and 92. 

* The pronunciation /jat is frequently heard all over the island; the plural 
is li: (lits). tecrum cannot help us here, as it has not given anything in 
Guernsey. 

*Cf. the feminine viel (vielle): *vecuLAM; under the influence of the 
r, from final k/ (v. 2 154, 2), we have the pronunciation visr (vier) in 
the masculine. 

‘Eggert, Norm. Mund., p. 380; also Joret, Bessin, p. 7 
5 Cf. Meyer-Liibke, Gram. Ren., I, p. 62. 
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krei*m (crime): CRIMEN, madfei*n (medchine): MEDICINAM, 
rafevn (rachine): RADICINAM, rei*m (rime): RIMAM, ru‘ei’n 
(ruine): RUINAM, fei°m (chime): cyMAM.' In such words as 
these, the position of the tongue for the production of i has 
been lowered to that required by e, under the influence of the 
following nasal, whether dental or labial. 

(2) The same development is seen with i, in closed syllable, 
in abei*m (abime): ABISMUM.’ 

(3) In French, i’ (+ nasal + voc.) remained a pure oral 
vowel because the nasalization of i into a” took place after 
the intervocalic n had any power to nasalize the preceding 
vowel.’ In the Bessin, i before a nasal + voc. becomes e, 
but apparently without any following i-sound ;‘ in the Val 
de Saire, it becomes e before n and et before m.° In Guern- 
sey, we have the result e’i* before both n and m. 


§ 35.— final 7’. 


(1) Meyer-Liibke® notes that final i’ is often pronounced 
open in the Hague; in Guernsey, on the contrary, it is always 
closed, as in bérbi (berbi): *BERBICEM, etc. 

(2) The final i’ is frequently nasalized in Norman patois, 
and in many other dialects, the result being such forms as 
ami", veni", etc.’ In Guernsey, this nasalization is heard only 
in the following cases, as far as could be ascertained : i/o" 
(ichin): ECCE + HIC, (k’minse) and kma*zol® (k’min- 
sole): CAMISIAM, 080" (aussin): A/AL + sic, (chunchin): 


' Métivier and Corbet both agree in representing this ¢’i* by 7. 

*Cf. Meyer-Liibke, Gram.-Rom., I, p. 68, where mention is made of a 
Norman form abieme. 

3 Meyer-Liibke, Gram. Rom., I, pp. 62, 63. 

4 Joret, Bessin, p. 223. 

* Romdahl, Saire, glossary ; Eggert, Norm. Mund., p. 382. 

® Gram. Rom., I, p. 67. 

™Cf. Meyer-Liibke, Gram. Rom., I, p. 66, 3 40. 

5In kma"z and kmezol, i is not strictly final, nor even tonic in the latter 
example, but it is, however, at the end of a syllable. 
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ECcE + HOc.' The nasalized infinitives, like veni", and such 
words as ami", are never heard in Guernsey. 

(3) This nasalization is sometimes heard in the Bessin’ and 
in the Hague,’ but it is not at all peculiar to these Norman 
dialects, since it occurs, as has just been mentioned, in other 
parts of the Romance field. © 


II.— i’ in closed syllable. 
§ 36.— i’+ oral cons. + cons. 


Since i’ is here treated as in Modern French, no especial 
attention need be called to these results. Examples: i:/ (ile): 
INSULAM, tiz (tige): TIBIAM, vil (ville): VILLAM, etc. 


§ 37.— i/+- nasal + cons. 


(1) The development here into a” is the same as in French 
proper : 4"z (linge): LINEUM, etc. 

(2) We have already noted ihe five results a", ja", v", a’a", 
a", as coming from different combinations, The various pro- 
ducts of the vowels a, e, and i + final nasal will be discussed 
first; these are a" (< k + a’-+ final nasal) and the products 
ja", a’a* and a". In French proper Latin a (+ final m, n) 
develops into a", except when preceded by a & or j,‘ and later 
into e", a” ;° the last two developments (e" and 0") are the same 
as from a’ (+ final nasal). In Guernsey, the result a’a" (v’a" 
or 2"), from a + final nasal, is the same as the French a" > e* 
>a", whereas a" (< k +- a + final nasal) and ja" (< a + final 


' Mention should be made here of mai’nti’ (mainti): MEDIETATEM, noticed 
in 2 89. 

* Joret, Bessin, p. 223. 5Fleury, Hague, p. 36. 

‘Schwan, Gram., 22 77,78; Suchier, Frang., p. 29; Meyer-Liibke, Gram. 
Rom., I, pp. 227, 228. 

*Suchier, Frang., p. 54; Schwan, Gram., 22 302 and 304. 

®Schwan, Gram., 303. 
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pasal) correspond to the French ia"; we shall see later that 
e (+ nasal + cons.) > a",' and thus a, when no i-sound fol- 
lowed, developed, in our patois, into a", without exception, so 
that in Guernsey the forms moi‘a" (moyen), dja" (bien), etc., 
are regular, while the French pronunciation mwaja", bja", ete., 
is exceptional. 

(3) As to the product of a + final nasal, a" of the Lower 
Parishes is similar to the 9” of French proper, whereas the 
a’a" (or v’a") represents the older French pronunciation a" ; 
it is difficult to tell exactly which of the two vowels of the 
diphthong is nasalized, or whether both are not perhaps thus. 
affected ; the transcription a"’a" (or »"’a") may perhaps be 
better, as it is certainly older. But few data can be found for 
the Norman patois of the continent ; in the Bessin, a + final 
nasal > iin? (whatever may be the exact value of this tran- 
scription). Just one word now on the changes of i(-+ final 
nasal), the same in Guernsey as in French proper ;* y* of the 
Hague‘ and in (= a") of the Bessin® are related or, rather, 
similar results. The common pronunciation of the results 
from e (+ nasal + cons.) and from a’ and (k +) a (+ final 
nasal), is not noted in Old Norman ss.,° but nothing 
accurate can be ascertained until more data are obtained 
both from the Old Norman mss. and from the modern 
Norman patois. 

(4) The preceding discussion leaves us free to consider now 
the a" from e’, e’’, a’, a’’, and the »” from a’, (k +) a’, a’’, 
when these vowels are in a closed syllable (= voc. + nasal 
+ cons.), 


37, 4. 

*Joret, Bessin, p. 222, 2°; cf. the examples vie"yne and tie"yne found in 
Fleury, Hague, p. 35. 

*Suchier, Frang., p. 54; also Schwan, Gram., 22 96 and 299. 

‘Fleury, Hague, p. 36. 5 Joret, Bessin, p. 223, 1°. 

*V., in the Alexis, Eufemien: -ier, 64, and Eufemien: cristiens: -ier, 68, 
where the en must have a distinct e-sound. Cf. also Suchier, Reimp., p. 
xviii, 16; Gérlich, Mak., p. xvii, 33, and p. xliii. 
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(5) In French, en and an were confounded in pronuncia- 
tion,’ but in Norman, and especially in Anglo-Norman, these 
two sounds were kept separate.’ 

(6) As for the modern Norman patois, Suchier states that 
this distinction is still retained in the Val de Saire and the 
Perche ;* the result, in the former locality, is transcribed an 
by Romdahl.‘ In Guernsey we also find a distinction, »" 
probably corresponding to the an just mentioned, but being 
a very difficult sound to transcribe accurately. Since en is 
pronounced a", as in French proper, a natural explanation of 
the present distinction, in Guernsey and the Val de Saire, 
would be, not that an and en were kept distinct in these two 
places, but that they were confounded, only later than in 
French, the »” of to-day being then a further development of 
the a + n, to distinguish it, perhaps, from the pronunciation 
ofe+nasa"! 

(7) The only example of e + nasal becoming »" is EXEM- 
PLUM > aksv"pjé (exdmplle), which has already been explained.® 


§ 38.— gu + i+ cons. 


In v"giil (Angle): ANGUILLAM,’ i’ has been rounded under 
the influence of the preceding u (or w), which itself disappears, 
but, as we see, not without having given its rounded quality to 
the previously unrounded 7’. 


' Meyer-Liibke, Gram. Rom., I, pp. 110, 111; Suchier, Frang., p. 81. 

*Suchier, Reimp., pp. 69-71; Gérlich, Mak., pp. xvi, 26, and xliv; Paris, 
Alexis, pp. 36, 37 and 82, 83; Koschwitz, Karls Reise, pp. xxvi-xxviii; 
Gautier, Roland, p. 416; Busch, Ang.-Norm., pp. 12-14. Cf. Meyer-Liibke, 
Gram. Rom., I, p. 227, 2 245, for the Anglo-Norman aun, a result not found 
in Guernsey. 

*Suchier, Frang., p. 81. 

*Romdahl, Saire, pp. 11, 12. 

Cf. Eggert, Norm. Mund., p. 381. 
®V. 3 29, 2. 
"Cf. a similar change in the word siifjai’ (suffilair): s1BILARE, 2 92, 2. 
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oO’ 
I.—o! in open syllable. 
§ 39.— o’+ oral cons. + voc. 


(1) Of all the vowels in the Guernsey dialect, o’ presents 
the greatest variety of developments, there being six results 
from this one vowel in open syllable: u, and 
a’c. The examples, which are not numerous, will be given 
first, arranged in the above order of results : 

(a) kulcr (couleur): COLOREM, mp"z@ (mangeux): MANDU- 
CATOREM, pric (prieux): PRECARE.' 

(8) amur (amour): AMOREM, fijur (fllour): FLOREM, gul 
(goule): GULAM, ku: (coue): CODAM, kum (coume): QUO + 
MODO. 

(y) akwor? (accouore) : HORAM, labu‘or? (labouor): LABO- 
REM. 

(8) akwar? (accouare): HORAM, fabu'ar? (labouar): LABO- 
REM. 
(e) (chaou): COLEM.* 

({) aerr (haeure): HORAM, (daeux): DUOS, miljac- 
(millaeux): MELIOREM, nace: (naeud): NODUM, (n’vaeu) : 
NEPOTEM, sace* (saeu): SOLUM, also adjectives ending in -ac 
(-aeux): -OSUM: (enviaeux), famac’ (famaeux), kitriac’ 
(curiaeux), melodia (mélodiaeux), perac (peuraeux), wrac* 
(heuraeux), ete.‘ 

(2) A scheme for the successive developments from Latin 6 
will now be given,’ the results found in Guernsey being all 
printed in Italics : 

In two words, where the French has «, the Guernsey patois has ii: bijii 
(bllQ): Germ. BLAw and the plural mesjii (méssiix): SENIORES. 

2w0’ is heard in the Lower Parishes, whereas w‘a’ is the pronunciation 
of the Upper Parishes. 

3Cf. also kau" (caoup): COLAPHUM. 

*Cf. also kvace (k’vaeu): CAPILLUM. The a of a’c’, in all the above 
examples, is not very broad, and is sometimes pronounced almost » (= 0’c’). 

5 For a discussion of 0, v. Meyer-Liibke, Gram. Rom., I, pp. 132-137. 
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>wa 


>eu >e 
{ 


(3) o’ first diphthongizes into o’u: from which the separate 
developments spring : 

(a) o of the diphthong o’u: is unrounded and pushed for- 
ward to e, and then this e’w* is reduced to @, which is after- 
wards diphthongized into 

(8) Here, o’u: becomes the single sound u, which is then 
diphthongized into wu’; the accent is shifted forward, and, 
through differentiation, the uo’ becomes u-a’, in which the 9 
has been unrounded. 

(y) Or o’u: gives o’u’, in which the 0 becomes slightly 
unrounded to & and afterwards still more so, the diphthong 
changing to a’u*. These last two diphthongs and a’w’), 
and especially the latter, which is heard in Guernsey, may 
come directly from u of the second series, as a’e from @. 

(4) We have just noted, in Guernsey, six results from 
Latin 6; there are, in all, eight (from 0’ and o’’ not followed 
by ak or j): w, u, w'o’, wa’, and a’u’. 

(5) In French proper, ou > ew in the 12th century, and 
the termination -eur was extended Westward, as far as Guern- 
sey,‘ where @ is heard even in nef (neuches) and zer (jeur), 
and in the ending -a’e (:-osum). In the Anglo-Norman, 
this termination already existed by the 14th century.’ For 
the other examples, where o is before an r or /° (excepting the 
above ending), our patois either has wu or diphthongizes o into 
uo’, or a’u. For the Bessin’ and the Hague,® the results 
are the same as in Guernsey. 

' A stage observed in sou’m (soumme): suMMUM, 48. 

*This result is seen with o’ in closed syllable in drow’! (droule) : Germ. 
DROLL-, 3 43, 8. 

*This pronunciation is sometimes heard in siu’m or sao’m (saomme) 
instead of sou'm of NoTE 1. 

“Suchier, Frang., p. 85. 5 Busch, Ang.-Norm., p. 23, II. 

*Cf. Meyer-Liibke, Gram. Rom., I, p. 138, ¢ 121. 

‘Joret, Bessin, p. 224. ®Fleury, Hague, p. 37. 
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| § 40.— o/+ k + voe. 


My (1) In this position, & becomes i, and the result is o’i*, or 
iif | ui, in which the i, being itself an unrounded vowel, causes 
Bit! ih the lips to separate a little before the o or u is completed, an 


a being thus introduced: w/ai:; the accent is then naturally 
pushed forward with the result ua’i-,'as heard in nuai: (nouaix) : 
NUCEM. Or i, instead of introducing the vowel a, as just sug- 
i gested, may itself be influenced by the preceding wu and be 

il! : drawn downward and slightly backward, giving e,” as in kruse 
(crouaix); CRUCEM, vu'e (vouaix): VOCEM. 

Hi (2) In French proper, o forms a diphthong with the follow- 
+} | ing i, and eventually is pronounced wa, just as the oi from 
iH | Latin &.° The Guernsey results‘ correspond to the French 
ey pronunciation oe or 9a’ of the 13th century.’ 


§ 41.— o’+ nasal + voce. 


| a | (1) The results of this combination vary, sometimes being 
ua 9,as in French proper, but usually w: don (donne): DONAT, 
but génwn (guenoune): O. H. G. winsA, kurwn (courounne) : 
CORONAM, mifjun (mignioune): Celtic A/MIN-, parsun (per- 
Wie sounne): PERSONAM, pizun (pigeoune): PIPIONEM, pum 
(poume): POMAM. 
fi iB) (2) Before a nasal, o did not develop into ow and ew in 
Bhi French proper.’ Palsgrave,’ however, states that om was 
Baal | pronounced with an u-sound between o and the following 
wid) | nasal, and it is thus that sou‘m (soumme) is now heard in 
Guernsey. In the Old Norman dialect, on the other hand, 
For a similar development, cf. o’-+ & + cons., 3 44, and 0/’-+ k+ voc., 3 94. 
mf ;, * A like result is gotten from the termination -Sr1aM, 2 46. 
3Schwan, Gram., 3 284. 
i “Beside 2 40, 1, and nore 2 and @ 45, v., for au, 22 71 and 72; also the 
result iie’’ from a’’u, 33 114 and 116. ee 
5 Suchier, Frang., p. 50; Schwan, Gram., 3 285, 3. 4g 
*Suchier, Frang., p. 82. 
if  Eclaircissement de la langue francaise, p. 7, V. % 
| ®V. #48; of. also drow! (droule), 43, 8. 
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o > wu before nasals,' and it is this result which is still retained 
in Guernsey, as well as in the Hague,’ but apparently not in 
the Bessin.° 

§ 42.— o’+ final nasal. 


(1) The result is 0". Examples: burdo"‘ (bourdon): BUR- 
DONEM, do" (don): DONUM, mezo" (maison): MANSIONEM, 79" 
(nom): NOMEN, etc, 

(2) This Guernsey product is exactly similar to the one in 
French proper,’ and also in the Bessin.® In the Old Norman, 
o in this position gave u,’ which, however, began to develop 
into ow and o by the 14th century.® 


II.— 0’ in closed syllable. 
§ 43.— 0’+ oral cons. + cons. 


The results here are the same as for o’ + oral cons. in open 
syllable,’ and the physiological explanations must, therefore, 
be the same. Examples: 

(a) for o, krot (crafite): CRUSTAM. 

(8) for wa’," fwar (fouar}: FURNUM, ru‘az (rouage) : 
RUBEUM. 

(y) for ker (cueurt): CURRIT, (jeur): DIURNUM.” 

(8) for o’u*, drow'l (droule): Germ. DROLL-. 


' Meyer-Liibke, Gram. Rom., I, pp. 140, 141. 

* Fleury, Hague, p. 37. 

3 Joret, Bessin, p. 224, 1°, a. 

*I have heard Mr. Guilbert (v. Introduction) pronounce this word bur- 
da" (or perhaps simply burdas"). 

*Schwan, Gram., 23 100, 1, and 133. 

®Joret, Bessin, p. 224, 1°, a. ™ Meyer-Liibke, Gram. Rom., I, p. 140. 

* Busch, Ang.-Norm., pp. 24, 25. *V. 2 39. 

Notice the peculiar form fu'idr (fouidre): FULGUR. 

Cf. ivérw'afl (iverouagne) : *EBRONIUM, karu‘afi (carouagne) : *CARONIAM, 
and also tu’ar (touar) and detu’ar (détouar): TORNUM. 

To this list belong the words with the -ontuM termination (>a), 2 47, 1. 
Cf. also naf (neuches): *NovTras and rpraf (r'preuche): *REPROBICARE. 
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§ 44.— 0’ + k + cons. 


The only example found, znuai* (genouai): *GENUCLUM, 
presents a change similar to that of o’+ k + voe. in the word 
nuai’ (nouaix): NUCEM.' 


§ 45,.— 0’+ cons. + 


The product is w'e’, the same as for o’+ & in open sylla- 
ble.’ Examples: ku-ef (couaiffe): O. H. G. KUPPHJA, pivuren 
(pivouaine): PAEONIAM.* 


§ 46.— 

The result wre’ has already been examined.’ Examples: 
gluer (glouére): GLORIAM,’ istu‘er (histouaire) : HISTORIAM, 
memu‘er (mémouaire): MEMORIAM, viktu‘er (victouaire) : VIC- 
TORIAM. 

§ 47.— -orium. 


(1) In the following three words, this termination is treated 
as if no j followed the r, and it thus becomes @,' since final r 
falls regularly in such cases :* mire (mireux): *MIRATORIUM, 
mufve (moucheux): *MUCCARE, pra"se (prinseux): PRESSO- 
RIuM. These words may perhaps come directly from etyma 
with an -OREM ending, as MIRATOREM and MUCOREM," an 


1V. 2 40, 1, where the development into ua’i’ is explained. The plural 
is gnw’a: (genoud). Cf. the word béruai’s (berouaisse): Celtic BRUXON-. 

*Cf. 2 46, and -orruM, 47, 2. 

*V. 2 40, 1. 

* Notice orge (orgué’): Germ. URGOLI. 

5The two endings -OrIAM and -oRIAM are treated together because their 
results are identical; in French proper, these examples are learned (v. 
Schwan, Gram., 2 260, 2, Anm. 2); cf. the -onrum termination, 2 47. 

®V. 2 40,1. 

Cf. also so»maajer (St. Magliére), the name of one of the oldest churches 
in Guernsey. 

SV. 39, 1, a. 0 KOrting, Wort., No. 5329. 

*V. 2 159. Korting, Wort., No. 5445. 
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unlikely supposition, however, on account of the change in 
meaning which would then have taken place. 

(2) The second result of the same ending is ue’, the regu- 
lar development, as we have just seen,’ but it is probable that 
all such examples have been taken, by the persons using them, 
directly from French proper, the wa having been changed to 
ue’ in order to give the word an appearance of belonging 
to the patois, the French vwa (voix), for instance, being, in 
Guernsey, vue (vouaix). Examples: dormituser (dormitou- 
aire), ekrituver (6critouaire), ko"sistuer (consistouaire), ma/fu'er 
(machouaire), ete. 


§ 48.— o’+ nasal + nasal + voc. 


sou’m (soumme) :* SUMMUM represents the first stage in the 
development of 0, according to the scheme already mentioned.’ 
The usual Guernsey development is seen in otum (autumne) : 
AUTUMNUM. 


§ 49.— o’+ nasal + cons. 


The change is the same as in French proper : o"br (ombre) : 
UMBRAM, o”gljé (onglle): UNGULAM, ete. 


§ 50.— o’+ nasal + j. 


(1) Two results are noted: ua’a" and wi’, the former being 
the regular development and virtually a nasalized wa’i-, which 
was seen to be the product of o’ when under the influence of 
a following k or j;‘ ua’a" corresponds to the French wa”. 
Examples :*° kuaa" (couain): CUNEUM, puas" (pouaing): PUG- 


1V. 22 45 and 46. 

*This word is sometimes pronounced sao‘m (saomme), and also sum 
(soumme) ; cf. also 2 39, p. 41, NoTE 3. 

SV. 3 39, 2, also Meyer-Liibke, Gram. Rom., I, p. 135. 

“V. 40,1. 

§ This list of examples includes all words in which the n has been affected 
by either a preceding or a following j. 
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NUM, puaa" (pouaint): *PUNCTUM, temuaa" (témouain) : TESTI- 
MONIUM.' 

(2) wri’, the second result mentioned above, is observed 
only in put (pouit), which, with puaa" (pouaint), has *PUNC- 
TuM as etymon. This form may be owing to its frequent 
proclitic position. 

§ 51.— juvenem.’ 

A peculiar development is seen in zan*(janne): JUVENEM. 
It would naturally be expected that the dento-labial v should 
keep the o intact, not allowing it to lose its rounded quality ; 
but, no doubt, o’ became a after the assimilation of v to n.* 


I.— 0’ in open syllable. 
§ 52.— 0’+ oral cons. + voc. 


(1) This development need only be mentioned, as it is 
similar to that in French proper. Examples: kjer (cueur) : 
COR, me (meut): MOVET, ne (nei): NOVUM, With some 
Guernseymen, there is a tendency toward the diphthong a’a”, 
instead of «. 

(2) A different result from that in French, but still regu- 
lar, is seen in ra: (reue): ROTAM.® 


§ 58.—0’/+ k+ voe. 


(1) The result is twofold: ii’ and ie’; only two examples 
could be found, but this inconvenience is lessened by there 


1 Cf. bézuae” (besouain): *sontuM; this word, and also temuas” (témouain), 
are sometimes pronounced bézu‘a” (besouen), ¢emu’a” (témouen). In all the 
above examples, some Guernsey people pronounce -u’a", instead of -ua/s". 

* Strictly, this word should come under 9’ ; cf. also xanas ( jannesse). 

*T have also heard this word pronounced with a very low a, somewhat 
rounded. ‘Schwan, Gram., 22 159 and 170. 

5 Cf. rpraf (r’preuche): *REPROPIARE. 

* ru: (roue) is also used in Guernsey. Cf. also terdr (teurdre): *roRQUERE. 
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being several illustrations of o’ (+ k -- cons.),' where the pro- 
ducts are the same as here. We have kii‘i (tuit): CoquiT and 
nive or nje (niet): NOCET. 

(2) wi’ is the reduction of the triphthong uoi, as in French 


proper. 


§ 54.— -ocum. 


(1) This termination has three different results in Guern- 
sey: i, ji and a’a. In midi (milli): Locum and zi (jt): f 
jocuM we observe the first product; the second is seen 
in jit (Iu): Locum, and the third in fae: or foe (faeu) : 
FOCUM. 

(2) In the present state of philological knowledge, no 
correct solution can be given of the difficult problem pre- 
sented by the widely varying results of the ending -ocum, 
and the Guernsey dialect does not furnish sufficiently new or 
valuable material to enable one to add anything to what has 
already been written on this subject. 


§ 55.—0’+ nasal + voc. 


(1) The usual development, as in son (sonne): SONAT, etc., 
is similar to that in French proper. But u is sometimes heard 
among the Guernsey people: etun (étoune): *EXTONAT, sun 
(soune) : SONAT, etc. 

(2) bu:an (bouanne): BONAM is an exception, in which wa’ 
represents the diphthong wo’, with the 9 unrounded under the 
influence of the following dental consonant. 


§ 56.— 0’+ final nasal. 


This combination forms an exact parallel to the one treated 
in the preceding paragraph. The regular result 0” is similar 
to that in French proper: 80” (son): SONUM, etc., but bua” 
(bouan): BoNUM forms an exception. 


3 58. 
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II.— 9’ in closed syllable. 
§ 57.—9’+ Ul. 


Two words, with a product 0, should be noticed here ; fo 
(fo): FOLLEM and ko (co): COLLUM. 


§ 58.—0’+ k + cons. 


The results are the same as for 0’ (+ & + voc.).!| Examples : 

(a) for ire’,? nie or nje (niet): NOCTEM, ni‘er or njer (niére) : 
NOCERE, vi'ed (viéde): *vociTuM. 

(8) for ii’, kivvir (tuire): COQUERE, kii*is (tuisse):* COXAM. 


§ 59.— -driam. 
This termination has already been discussed.‘ 


§ 60.— 0’+ oral cons. + /. 


(1) When 9’ is followed by an oral consonant + 7 (except- 
ing Jj, already mentioned),’ it has two results: ii’ andi, The 
development into is observed in kii-ir (tuir): conrum; and 
we find ¢ in i:tr (hitre): OSTREAM, pis (pisse): *POTIAM, piji: 
(pllie): 

(2) It would be well to call attention to the frequent reduc- 
tion, in Guernsey, of ii*i to i, as just noted in i:tr (hitre), pis 
(pisse), ete.’ 


'V. 2 53, 1 and 2. 

*This product is noted also in fi'el (fielle): FoL1aM, (ieil): ocuLUM. 
We also have ¢/i’es (tschiesse). 

“V. 46. 258, nore 2. 


®Cf. also a*ni (enni): *INODIARE and fia (cuille): coLLIGERE. Note 
apref (appréche): APPROPIAT and pares (paresse): PAROCHIAM. 

TV. 2 60, 1, nore 6. Cf. bri (brit): Germ. 1/BRO0, fir (fire) and air 
(enfire): FUGIRE, pis (piss): PUTEUM. We also have pi (pis), da"pi (den- 
pis), dpi (d’pis), pisk (pisque), all from Posr. 
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(3) Eggert and Joret' have so thoroughly treated the sub- 
ject of o’ when influenced by a following j-sound, that nothing 
need be added here. The usual Guernsey products, ie’ and i, 
are similar to those of the Hague and of the Val de Saire. i, 
found in our patois,’ is heard in the Cotentin, and ii’ is similar 
to the result in French proper. 


§ 61.— longe.* 
LONGE > ja" (lian), in which the mouillation of the n has 
been lost. 
§ 62.— o’+ nasal + cons. 
The development is similar to that in French. Examples: 
(compte): ComPUTUM, /o” (long): LONGUM, ete. 


§ 63.— 0’+ nasal + nasal + voc. 


(1) This combination is found in nun (noune): NONNAM, 
sum (soume): SOMMUM, um (houmme): HOMINEM.‘ Probably 
under the influence of Modern French, 0 is sometimes heard 


instead of uw: non (nonne), som (somme), ete. 
(2) The result u is similar to that of the Old Franco-Nor- 
man dialect,’ and is still heard in the Hague.® 


u 
I.— wu’ in open syllable. 
§ 64.— w’+ oral cons. + voc. 


(1) In this position, u’ gives three results: the first like 
the product in French proper—ii, the other two being related 


' Eggert, Norm. Mund., pp. 369-371; Joret, Mélanges, pp. 51-54; Joret, 
Extraits, pp. 154-158; Meyer-Liibke, Gram. Rom., I, pp. 185-187. 

*V.22108and111. *Cf. Meyer-Liibke, Gram. Rom., I, p. 204, 2 220. 

*Cf. this result with that of o’ (+ nasal), 22 41, 1, and 48, and with that 
of o/ (+ nasal), 22 95, 1, and 100; also 22 106, 1, and 123. 

*Suchier, Frang., p. 50. 

* Eggert, Norm. Mund., p. 369; also Fleury, Hague, p. 37. 
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to each other—e and a’e. Examples for ii are kerii (querrue) : 
CARRUCAM, kiir (cure): CURAM, miir (mur): MURUM, nii (nu): 
nuDUM ;' for @ we find aser (asseure) and rascr (rasseure) : 
*ASSECURARE, de (deu): DEBERE, kofaer (caussheure): CAL- 
CEAM, kre (creh): CREDERE, kune (counned) : COGNOSCERE, 
(plieh): PLACERE, pe (pet): *POTERE, rve: (r’veue) : 
REVIDERE, sercer (séreure): *8ERRARE, (se): SAPERE, v@ 
(veh): VIDERE;? for a’e we have ac’ (aeut): HABERE, dace: 
(daeut): DEBERE, krae (craeut): CREDERE, kunae’ (coun- 
naeut): COGNOSCERE, mace’r (maeur): MATURUM, pac (paeut): 
POTERE, sace’ (saeut) : SAPERE, sace’r (saeur) : SECURUM, sarac’r 
(serraeure):* *SERRARE, tac’ (taeut): TACERE. 

(2) The irregular verbs whose preterit and past participle 
both end in ii in French proper, have two terminations in the 
Guernsey dialect : a’e for the preterit, but @ in the past par- 
ticiple (cowunnaeut, counned ; daeut, ded; paeut, ped, etc.) ; the 
imperfect subjunctive is formed from the preterit (counnaeusse, 
daeusse, pacusse, etc.). 

(3) In the Hague also, MATURUM > meu, SECURUM > sew.' 
Meyer-Liibke® says that the development of Latin 0, in the 
Norman dialects, forms an important question in philology ; 
he finds that the Oid Anglo-Norman texts of the South allow 
u, corresponding to ii, to rhyme only with itself, while in the 
North no difference is made, either in the writing or in rhyme, 
between ii and 0, ou. The Guernsey patois accordingly, in 
most words with Latin 0, represents the development found 
in texts from the Old Northern Anglo-Norman dialects. 


§ 65.— u’+ k + voe. 
We notice here two products: ive’, in lite (liet) and riive 
(r’liet): LUcEr, and i, in ko"dir (condire) : CONDUCERE, si: 
(sie): *suDICAM.® 


1 Also biir (burre): *BUTIRUM. 

* Cf. purveké (pourvé que). In these examples must also be included je 
(ieh): HABERE. 

3 Cf. serer (séreure), given above. 5 Gram. Rom., I, pp. 73, 74, 2 48. 

“Fleury, Hague, pp. 40 ff. ®Cf. 3 60, 2. 
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§ 66.— u’+ nasal + voc. 


(1) This u’ becomes Examples: alm (alleume): ALLU- 
MINAT, a"kjoem (enclleume): INCUDEM, den (deune): Old Irish 
DUN, forten (forteune): FORTUNAM, kmeen (c’meune): COM- 
MUNEM, ko"seem (conseume): CONSUMAT, kuteem (cofiteume) : 
*cOSTUMAM, legaem (légeume): LEGUMINEM, (leune) : 
LUNAM, pljem (plleume): PLUMAM, preen (preune): *PRU- 
NAM.’ ii, on becoming nasalized, has been lowered to «. 
Nasalization is, however, but slightly heard now in the words 
noted above, the lowering of ii to @ being the only evidence 
left of its previous existence. 

(2) Meyer-Liibke® says that, in the French dialects, the 
development into iin, iine is exactly parallel to that of in, ine; 
that is also true for the Guernsey patois, since we have @”, an 
corresponding to a", en. 


§ 67.— u’-+ final «nasal. 


No examples will be given under this heading, for the 
result (a) is the same as in French proper; but Eggert® 
should be corrected when, misled probably by the orthog- 
raphy, he writes that the nasal é-sound remains in Guernsey, 
being spelt an by Métivier ; the Guernsey «@ may sometimes 
be distinguished from the French « by being a narrow nasal 
vowel, whereas the tendency of the latter is toward wideness ; 
but i" is never heard. 


II.—w’ in closed syllable. 
§ 68.— u’+ oral cons. + cons. 


This result is the same as in French proper : piif (puche) : 
PULICEM, etc. 
"Cf. also freem (freume), present indicative of friimai: (frumair): *FIRMARE. 


Cf. ro"ken (ranqueune): *RANCORIAM. 
* Gram. Rom., 1, p. 80, 3 57. 5 Norm. Mund., p. 365. 
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§ 69.— u’+ k + cora., 
u’+ cons. +7, 

(1) As the results under these two headings are alike, they 
will be examined together. Examples: bri (brit): *BRUGI- 
TUM, fri (frit): FRUCTUM, ko"dit (condite): CONDUCERE. wu’ 
was drawn forward to ii, because of the following & or j-sound ; 
this ii may then have been unrounded to i under the same 
influence (u’+.j > > wi’ >i). This reduction, in 
its relation to the other Norman dialects, has already been 
examined.' 

(2) partii (pertu) comes from PERTUSUM, and is not pecu- 
liar to the Guernsey patois. 

au 
I.— a’u in open syllable. 
§ 70.— a’u + oral cons. + voc., 
a’u + mute + liquid. 

(1) a’u here develops into o. Examples: bo: (baue) : 
Cymric BAW, kljor (cllore): CLAUDERE, parol (parole): PARA- 
BOLAM, por (paure): PAUPEREM, foz (chose): CAUSAM, Z0: 
(joe): GAuTAM. In or (or): AURUM, 0 is pronounced open 
under the influence of the following r. 

(2) As in other Romance languages, ku: (coue): CAUDAM 
is an exception to the rule; wu here comes from 0.” 

(3) The Guernsey development of a’u into o is the usual 
one in Norman dialects,’ and this was also the pronunciation 
of French proper in the 17th century.‘ 


§ 71.—a’u+k-+ voe. 
The change of a’u (+ &) into u’e’, in w'e: (ouaie): AUCAM, 
must be compared with that of o’ in this position.’ 


1V. 2 60, 2. 

*For o>u, v. 2 39, 1, 8. Notice also the two forms kijau’ (cllaou): 
CLAVUM and fum (choume): CAUMA. 

*Goérlich, Mak., p. xxi, *Suchier, Frang., p.53. V. 2 40, 1. 
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II.— a’u in closed syllable. 
§ 72.— a’u + cons. 

The result here is the same as in the preceding paragraph ; 
we find fue (chouaix): Germ. KAUSJAN and zw’e: (jouaie) : 
GaupiIuM. Under the influence of the preceding sibilants, we 
sometimes hear ii: instead of u*: five and ziie:. 


CuHapTer II, 
SUBTONIC VOWELS. 
a 
I.— a" in open syllable. 


§ 73.—a’’+ oral cons. + voe., 
a’’+- mute liquid. 


A few peculiar developments are to be noted under this head- 
ing. a’’ falls in dsive (I’sier): LAXARE. In irafi: (iragnie) : 
*ARANEATAM, the change of a” into i is owing to differentiation 
from the second syllable, and, besides, this result is similar to 
the one found in Old French: iraignie.' In tuba (tuba’): 
Indian TABAK, the a’’ becomes u under the influence of the 
following labial consonant. a’’ gives a’’i* in aimai: (aimair): 
AMARB, ai‘nai* (ainai): NATUM; in the first example, this 7 
develops after the a, when a is tonic, and, from this tonic 
position, the form in ai: has been extended to a with second- 
ary accent; the a’’i: of the second example is due to the 
accented form *ANTIUS. 


§ 74.—k (g or qu)+a"’+r. 
a’’, preceded by k, g or qu, and followed by r, either in open 
or closed syllable, gives «. Examples: egerai: (éguérair) : 


Kérting, Wart, No. 688. 
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Frankish *waron, dzergo" (djergon): GARG, gerv"d (gué- 
rande): Frankish *wARon, gera (guéret): Cymric GAR, kern"t 
(quérante): *QuapRaGINTA, kerbo" (querbon): CARBONEM, 
keri‘o (kériot): CARRUM, keri-er (querriére): *QUADRARIAM, 
kerpa"ti‘e (querpentier): CARPENTARIUM, kerii: (quérue): CAR- 
RUCAM, ferzi‘e (chergier): *CARRICARE, /feritai: (chéritai) : 
CARITATEM, fermai: (chermair): CARMINARE.' The same 
result is observed when k, g or qu do not precede a’’, as in 
eperfti'e (6pergnier): Germ. *8PARANJAN, erp"g (hérangue) : 
Germ. HRING, erajfie (errachier): *ARRADICARE, eret (éréte) : 
ARISTAM, erpo" (herpon): &p7rn, eruzi‘e (érousier): *ARROSARE. 


§ 75.— a’’+ voc 
a’’, before a vowel, becomes i* in the following two words : 
agri‘ai* (agriair) and agri-a’byjé (agriablle): GRATUM. 


II.— a” in closed syllable. 
§ 76.—a’’+ oral cons. + cons. 


The result is similar to that observed in French proper : a’’ 
remains. Examples: akatai: (acatair): *ACCAPTARE, 
(bataiile): *BaTTALIAM, Ajartai: (cllartai): CLARITATEM. 


§ 77.— a’’+ secondary j + cons. 

(1) The examples found give the result a’’i:: ai-gje (aiguer) : 
ADJUTARE, (grailler): *CRATICULARE, pai‘za” (paisan) : 
PAGENSEM, trai*nai’ (trainair): *TRAGIMEN.” 

(2) laker (laquer) does not come from LAXARE, but from 
*LASKARE, where a’’ remains regularly. In the Roland we 
meet with a form lasquent.’ 


'Cf. ekérbo (é6kerbot): SCARABAEUM, and the future and conditional of 
aver (aveir): HABERE [ere (érai), etc.]; also pljefi'e (plléchier): PLAT=AM. 

* Notice, however, kastafie (castagnier): CASTANEAM, and cf. etrafie (étra- 
gnier): STRINGERE. 

*Gautier, Roland, line 3877. For the change of x (=4s) into sk, v. 
Schwan, Gram., 2 218, 2, Anm. 2. 
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§ 78.—k-+ a’’+ oral cons. + cons. 


a’’ remains here, as in French proper. Examples: kastai‘n 
(castaine): CASTANEAM, fape (chapé): CAPPELLUM, fate (chaté): 
CASTELLUM, /atjai (chatiair) : CASTIGARE, etc. 


§ 79.— a’’+ nasal + cons. 


The result is »". Examples: mo"te (manté): MANTELLUM, 
mo"zje (mangier): MANDUCARE, sp"tai’ (sdntai): SANITATEM, 
fo'dal (chandelle): CANDELAM, fo"so" (chanson): CANTIONEM, 
fo'tai: (chantair): CANTARE, vo"tai: (vantair): VANITARE, etc. 
When a’’, in closed syllable, becomes nasal, its position is 
changed to », a result similar to that of o becoming 0”, and of 
ii giving @”. The pronunciation a” is also heard from time to 
time, but is probably owing to Modern French influence. 


e 
I—e’’ in open syllable. 
§ 80.— e’’+ oral cons. + voce. 


e’’ sometimes disappears entirely. Examples: dfa” (d’fend) 
and dfa"dii (d’fendu); DEFENDERE, dfo (d’faut): DE +*FAL- 
LiTuM, driv (d’rive): DERIVARE, dsa" (d’sein): DESIGNARE, 
dzartai: (d’sertair): DESERTARE, dzir (d’sir) and dzire (d’sirrai) : 
DESIDERIUM, v/a" (v’chin) and vla (v’la): VIDERE.' In the 
following three cases, the result is e: perie (périer): PIRUM, 
serasi’ (série): SERUM, treziem (treisiéme): TRES; in these 
words, the development of e’’ has probably been influenced by 
that of tonic e. We also find e in the future and conditional 
of krer (creire): CREDERE [krere (creirai), etc.]. w’e’’ is noted 


g, also, falls in rpar (r’pare) and rparai (r’parair): REPARARE, rzudr 
(rsoudre): RESOLVERE, risir (russir): EXIRE, spiiltiir (s’pulture) : 
SEPULTURAM, senral (gen’ral) and sanralma” (gen’ralement): GENERALEM ; 
I drops in dliix (d’luge): DILUVIUM. 
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in turelat (touélette): TELAM, which is perkaps a new forma- 
tion on the Modern French word. Under the influence of the 
preceding and following labials, we have i in fiimal (fumelle): 
FEMELLAM.’ 

§ 81.— e’’+ k + voe. 


Only two examples have been found : lai-zir (laisir): LICERE? 
and dmu*ezal (d’mouaiselle) : *DOMINICELLAM.® 


§ 82.— e’’+ voce. 


In the following three examples, we observe a product e’’i: or 
ej :a"kreja’bjé (incréyablle) : CREDERE, krei: or kreji: (eréyie):* 
CREDERE, vei‘e (véyais): VIDERE. This e’’i:, under the influ- 
ence of the following vowel, has been reduced to i: (sometimes 
sounding almost like j) in a"vi-ai: (envy’air): *INVIARE, aféri'- 
a’bjé (efferyablle): *EFFRIDARE,’ nekjai: (néquiair): NITIDUM, 
vi'az (viage): VIATICUM. 


§ 83.— e’’+ nasal + voc. 


Here, e’’ disappears. Examples: dni-e (d’nier): DENARIUM, 
(f’nair): FENUM, mnai: (m’nair): MINARE, etc. 


II.— e’’ in closed syllable. 
§ 84.— e’’+ oral cons. + cons. 


The treatment of e’’ varies in this case: sometimes it 
remains, sometimes it disappears. Examples: e’’ remains in 
mere. (méreille): *MIRABILIA, but falls in skje (s’quier): 
SICCARE. 

1 Cf. priimi‘e (prumier): PRIMARIUM, also friimai’ (frumair): *FIRMARE 
and its compounds. 

* Cf. pai'so” (paisson): *PISCIONEM, 3 85. 

3 For this result u‘e’’, cf. 3 14, 5 and 6. 

‘ Corresponding to Modern French croyez. 
5 disappears in ofra:i (effrair): *EFFRIDARE. 
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§ 85.— e’’+ se. 


e’’ develops into a’’i: in paso" (paisson): *PISCIONEM.' The 
more usual Guernsey result, e, is observed in kresv” (creissant) : 
CRESCERE. 


§ 86.— e’’+ (or 


: Under the influence of the following palatal sound (A or ; 
e has been raised toi. Examples: aparidje (appariller) : ‘i 
*APPARICULARE, (consilli): *CONSILIARE, oridje (oril- 
lier): AURICULAM, revidre (revill’raient): RE +-*EXVIGILARE, 
fodinje (chandiller): CANDELAM, vidri: (vill’ries): VIGILARE.? 


§ 87.— e’’+ nasal + cons. 


a The result here is the same as in French proper. Examples: 
a"trai* (entrair): INTRARE, 8a"bjai: (sembllair): stIMULARE, 
; ete. In anmi (ann’mi): *INAMICUM, the e’’ is in open sylla- 
: ble, and its nasal quality is hardly perceptible. 


3 
a’’ in closed syllable. 


§ 88.—a/’+ oral cons. + cons. 


There are no peculiar developments in Guernsey to be noted 
under this heading, except the one word presi (pressi): PRES- 
& SATUM, where the a’ has become closed, probably under the 
influence of the following sibilant. 


§ 89.— a’’+ cons. + j. 


In the following words, 2’’ becomes i, under the influence 
of the following j-sound : o"zinjac: (inginiaeux): *INGENIA- 


laizir (laisir), 2 81, and mai‘nti (mainti), 2 89. Notice also vai'z” 
(vaisin): vIcINUM. 
* Cf. also life” (lichon): LecTIONEM. 
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TOREM, lizje (ligier): *LEVIARIUM, miljac (millaeu) and 
amiljorasjo” (amilioration): MELIOREM, siffjer (signeur): SENI- 
OREM.' Under this heading can come those examples ir which 
a’, followed by a palatal, develops into i: likje (liquier): O. 
H. G. LEKKON, piffje (pignier): PECTINARE.? In rmi‘adi-e 
(r’miédier): REMEDIARE, the product i‘a’’ is owing to analogy 
with the tonic form rmi‘ad (r’miéde).’ A peculiar form is to 
be noted here: mai*nti (mainti): MEDIETATEM ;‘ this result 
a’’i* has already been observed in three words, laizir (laisir),’ 
pai'so” (paisson)* and (vaisin).® 


§ 90.— a’’+ k + cons. 


We notice a product e in sesn”t (sésinte): SEXAGINTA and 
vetiir (véture): VECTURAM.’ 


§ 91.—/’+ nasal + cons. 


The change is, in Guernsey, the same as in French proper : 
tra"bjai: (trembllair): *TREMULARE, etc. 


i 
i’ in open and closed syllable. 


§ 92.— cons. + voe., 
i’’+ cons. + cons. 


(1) The whole treatment of i” is the same as in French 
proper, and might therefore be omitted here. Examples: ivar 


1Cf. also batilie (batilier): Anglo-Saxon Bat, géru‘ezili‘e (gueruaisilier) : 
Germ. KRAUSEL, fili'e (chilier): CELLARIUM. 
* Cf. also arbigje (herbigier): Germ. *HERIBERC and niai‘ (niair): NECARE. 
30, 1, a, and cf. a*pi'e’’rie’ (empiérier) : *PEJOREM. 
*A related development is seen in pre"se (prinseux): PRESSARE, where 
¢e has been nasalized as the i in i/e” (ichin), 2 35, 2. 
®V. 281. ®V. 2 85 and nore 1. 
7 Cf. the development of tonic ¢, 2 14, 3 and 4. 
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(hiver): HIBERNUM, viljaa” (villain): *VILLANUM, etc., and 
also isitai: (simpllicitai): *smMPLICITATEM, etc. 

(2) In siifjai (suffilair): the i’’ is rounded and 
becomes i under the influence of the following labial. The 
rounding of i’ in this word is not, however, peculiar to 
Guernsey, since Folk-Latin has the form *SUBILARE.’ 

(3) In a few words, i’’ disappears entirely : nurtiir (nourr’ - 
ture): *NUTRITURAM, fimna:zi: (chim’ndie): *CAMINATAM ;* 
in the last example, i’’, before falling, affected the preceding 
vowel, causing it to become i. 


fe) 
I.— 0” in open syllable. 
§ 93.— o’’+ oral cons. + voce. 


(1) The results under this heading (u and @) are the same 
as in French proper: nuai: (nouair): NODARE, nurir (nourrir): 
*NUTRIRE, etc., and pljerai: (plleurair): PLORARE, etc. 

(2) Only a few exceptions, or different forms from French 
proper, have been found: pjuvir (pllouvir): *PLUERE, purtra 
(pourtrait): PRO +- TRAHERE, ruzavi: (rous&ie): Ros.‘ 

(3) The diphthong w-a’’ is more frequently heard than the 
simple u, in a few words such as /abu-ara (labouarait): LABO- 
RARE, su‘ari (souaris): *SORICEM, etc. The same influence is 
noted in kaw‘ar (caouard): CODAM. 


§ 94.— + k + voe. 


Attention has already been called to the development of such 
words as kéruai'zje (kerouaisier) : CRUCEM.’ 


(Angle): ANGUILLAM, 2 38. 

* Kérting, Wort., No. 7442. 

* Cf. the fall of e’’, 80. Notice also captai’n (cap’taine): *CAPITANEUM, 
and the proper names gljom or gjom (G’llaume) and orfi ( Aur’gni). 

*Cf. also wai (houlair): ULULARE. SV. 2 40, 1. 
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§ 95.— o’’+ nasal + voce. 


(1) Like o’ in the same position,’ 0’ here becomes uw. 
Examples: dunai: (dounnair) and pardunai: (pardounnair) : 
DONARE, pumi‘e (poumier): POMUM, ramunai* (ramounnair) 
*RAMONEM, rezunai* (raisounnair): *RATIONARL, wmar (hou- 
mard): Germ. HUMMER, etc.” 

(2) An exceptional development is seen in na"np"t or na"n- 
(nennante): NONAGINTA.® 


II.— 0” in closed syllable. 
§ 96.— o0’’+ oral cons. + cons. 


(1) The Guernsey dialect and French proper are again 
similar. Examples: dutai: (doutair): DUBITARE, etc. The 
pronunciation u‘a’’ is also heard, as in bu-afire (bouachier) : 
Frankish BUKK-, ku‘arir (couarir) : CURRERE, etc. 

(2) We find two exceptions: azernv" (ajeurnant): DIUR- 
NUM, formed by analogy to zer (jeur),‘ and rotiir (roture) : 
RUPTAM.® 

§ 97.— + 1+ cons. 


In du‘afma" (douach’ment): DULCEM and pu‘afa" (pouas- 
shin): PULLICENUM, o’’ + / may have gone through the stages 
> u> > mentioned in connection with o’ in 
open syllable.® 

§ 98.— 0’’+ cons. +). 


o’’ here develops in the same way as o’ in like position.’ 
Examples: bueda (bouaillait) and buedo” (bouaillon): BUL- 
LIRE, katuvedje (ca‘ouailler): *cATTUCULARE, nu‘ezye (nou- 


'V. 2 41. 
* Also buna (bounet), corresponding to Modern French bonnet, etymology 

unknown. 5Cf. 2 106, 2. *V. 43, 

Notice also murirai: (mourtrair): MONSTRARE. 

®V. 2 39, 2 and 3, 6. TV. 3 45. 
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aisier): *NUCARIUM, pu‘ezo" (pouaison) and a”pu‘ezunai: 
(empouaisounair): POTIONEM. The triphthong wai: is, 
however, very frequently heard instead of this diphthong 
uel’, 
§ 99.— 0!’ + ks. 
We find the product i in biso" (bisson) and biso"njar (bis- 
songniére) : BUXUM,' but in busise (bouissé): *BUXIDAM. 


§ 100.— o’’+ nasal + nasal + voce. 

The result is the same as for o’’ in open syllable? Ex- 
amples: grunar (grounard): GRUNDIRE, numa’ (noumair): 
NOMINARE, rkunisp" (r’counnissant) : RECOGNOSCERE, etc. 

§ 101.— o’’+ nasal + oral cons. 


This result is identical with the one in French proper: 
(montair): *MONTARE, etc.’ 


§ 102.— gn. 


We notice a change into w‘a"’’, in the word aku‘a"tir 
(accouaintir): *ACCOGNITARE. This result is probably noth- 
ing but the nasalizing of wa’’i-,* from which the a has fallen 
(wa’’i* + nasal > wa’’a" > wa"’’); the pronunciation 
is actually heard in the Upper Parishes. 


3 
o’’ in closed syllable. 
§ 103.— 0’’+ oral cons. + cons. 


The 9’, in this position, gives two results: o and wu. 
According to the examples, o seems to be the more usual 


1 Notice piifje (puchier): PuTEUM, and v. 2 60, 2. *V. 3 95, 1. 
* According to Kérting ( Wért., No. 5401), this word should come under 
but Schwan ( Gram., 2 133) puts it under 0’. *Cf. 3 50, 1. 
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development : kopai’ (copair): COLAPHUM, sodai* (sodair) : 
SOLIDARE, torma" (torment): TORMENTUM, with the single 
word turnai* (tournair): TORNARE as illustration of the 


change into u. 


§ 104.— 0/’+ Jj. 

9’’ in this combination gives, regularly, wa’’. Examples : 
depuadje (dépouailler): DESPOLIARE, mu‘adje (mouailler) : 
*MOLLIARE.' Under the influence of the tonic forms,’ we 
have fi'edjaz (fieillage) and fi-edii (fieillu): FoLTUM, also 
(ieillet) and i-eni: (ieillie): OcuLUM. 


§ 105.—0’’+ nasal + oral cons. 

It is sufficient simply to call attention to this combination. 
Examples: ko"parai: (comparair) : COMPARARE, 80"zje (son- 
gier): SOMNIARE, etc. 


§ 106.— 0’’+ nasal + nasal + voce. 


(1) 0’, before double m, generally falls. Examples: kma" 
(c’ment) : UOMO, kmp"dai: (c’mandair): *COMMANDARE, kma"/ 
(c’menche) and kma"/ma" (c’mench’ ment): *COMINITIA RE, kmod 
(c’mode), kmoditai: (c’moditai) and akmod (ace’mode): ComMo- 
puM. But 0’’ becomes u in kumar (coumére): COMMATREM, 
kumiinje (coumunier) COMMUNEM.” 

(2) Attention might here be called to a few words in 
which o’’-+ nasal > a"; for convenience sake, they are all 
classed under this heading: a’nibii (ennibu): OMNIBUS, 
kora"nal (corennel): Ital. COLONNELLO, vola"tai: (volentai): 
VOLUNTATEM * 


' Notice the same result in su’afe (souagner): *sonruM. 

*V. 58, Nore 1. Cf. also kiajat (cuillette) and akidir (accuillirent) : 
COLLIGERE. 

3 Cf. also mufije (mougnier): MOLINARIUM. 

o*do"ta’bjé (indantablle): DoMITARE, and also 3 95, 2. An opposite 
development has taken place in o"dma” (lond’main) : IN + DE-+ MANE. 
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u 
I.— in open syllable. 
§ 107.— u’’+ oral cons. + voc. 


The regular result is the same as in French proper : diirai: 
(durair): DURARE, etc., but there are some exceptions: molatr 
(molatre): MULUM, where the u/’ has been treate! like a ‘a 
pretonic 9;' ascrai: (assefrair): *ASSECURARE and | 
(beuvant): BIBERE, which have @; ser (seur): SUDOREM, 
where w’’ has been dropped entirely ;? a"rimai: (enrhimair) : 
RHEUMA. 


§ 108.— k + voce. 


In rlivezp* (r’liésint): RELUCENTEM, the development is the 
same as for w’ in this position.’ Under this heading, would 
probably come riise (rusé): a/RU-, where the following k, or 
its developed j-sound, has drawn w’’ forward to ii, itself then 
dropping (u’’+-j > > ii). 


§ 109.— u’’ + nasal + voe. 

The result is the same here as in French proper. Ex- 
amples; fiimai: (fumair): FUMARE, iimaa” (humain): HUMA- 
NUN, ete.‘ 


Il.— wu’ in closed syllable, 
§ 110.— u’’+ oral cons, + cons. 


As in French proper, the development is here into i, 
Examples ; biilive (blier): BUCULUM, piitaa" (putain): PUTI- 
DUM, ete. 


‘Of. 120. 
*In the Vale, one of the Lower Parishes, u/’ is also dropped in bun" 
(b’vant), bre (b’vait), etc.: BIBERE. 
V. 2 65. 
‘Note also degiinai: (déjunair): JESUNARE. 
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§ 111.— w’’+ cons. +). 


We find two results, ii’ and ti; the latter has already 
been examined,’ the former is the same as in French proper. 
Examples: méniiizje (menuisier): MINUTUM, zii‘ila (juillet) : 
JULIUM, but egiifje (aiguchier): ACUTIARE, riisjo (russiaux) 
and (russlant): a/RU-.? 


§ 112.— w’’+ nasal + cons. 


Wherever this combination occurs, u/’ becomes @", as in 
French proper : (lundi): LUNAM, ete. 


au 
I.—a’’u in open syllable. 
§ 113.— a’’u-+ oral cons. + voc. 


The development is here the same as for a’w in open sylla- 
ble.* Examples: oreX or ore (oreille): AURICULAM, 
(Osair): *AUSARE, pozai* (posair): PAUSARE, etc. We have 
an exception to the rule in tw’are (touaré): TAURUM. 


§ 114.— a’’u + voe. 


This result is like the one in French proper. Examples: 
luai: (louair): LAUDARE, w’ir (ouir): AUDIRE, etc. We, how- 
ever, find a’’u: in kijau-ai: (cllaouair): CLAVUM. 


§ 115.—a’’u + k + voe. 


a’’u here gives as does a’u in this combination.' 
Examples: géru‘ezilje (guerouatsilier): Germ. KRAUSEL, u*eze 


(ouaisé): AUCELLUM. 


Cf. 22 60, 3 and 108. 5Cf. 370. 
* Cf. also biilje (ballier): *BUCULARE. “Cf. 371. 
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§ 116.—a’’u + nasal +- voc. 


As an exceptional product is to be noted the one word 
fumai: (choumair): cauMA.' 


I1.— a’’u in closed syllable. 
§ 117.—a’’u + cons. + j. 


The development here is again similar to that of a’u in the 
same position :* fii‘ezir (chuaisir): Gothic KAUSJAN. 


Cuaprer III. 


ATONIC VOWELS. 


a 


§$ 118.— pret. a + cons. + voe. 


In this position, pretonic a falls. Examples: kvac: (k’ vaeu): 
CAPILLUM, /ma” (ch’min): CAMINUM, /va (ch’va): CABALLUM, 
ete. This result is the same as in French proper ; a difference 
is noted only in the two words fren (f’reine): FARINAM and 
(e’naille): *CANALIAM. 


§ 119.— pret. a + cons. + voce. 


As in French proper, pretonic a, in this position, falls. 
Examples: (I’vair): LEVARE, tir (t’nir): TENERE, vnir 
(v’nir): VENIRE, ete. Under the influence of a neighboring 


70, 2, nore 2. Cf. 4 72. 
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labial, this 2 becomes @, as in levre (leuvrai): LEVARE and 
eleevai: (éleuvair): ELEVARE.' 


§ 120.— pret. o + oral cons. + voe. 


In sole (sauler): SOLARIUM, 9 gives o, but elsewhere it 
becomes w'a’’, or, in a few cases, u. Examples: fu-ara 
(fouarét): *FORESTEM, kuaraz (couarage): *CORATICUM, 
mu‘arir (mouarir): *MORIRE,”’ but kuron (couronne): CORO- 
NAM, pljwva (pllouvait): *PLOVERE, vuli‘e (voulier): VOLERE. 


§ 121.— pret. 2 + voe. 


When 0 stands before a vowel, we observe two results: 
and u. Examples: apau-ai* (appaouair): *APPODARE,’ 
but puet (pouete): POETAM and puezi: (pouésie): POESIM, 
which do not, however, represent a popular development. 


§ 122.— pret. 0 + k + voe. 


A few peculiar products should be noted here. foie (foyer) : 
FOCARIUM represents the regular development. njezn"s (nié- 
since): NOCERE has been influenced by the tonic form nje (niet).” 
Corresponding to the French ii, we find ¢ in fizi (ftsi): Focum. 


1We also hear apelre (appeul’rai): APPELARE, though the infinitive 
is generally pronounced aplai* (app’lair). Notice akevre (akeuv’rai) : 
*ACCAPARE, and even aderfje (adeurchier): *pirecTIARE and reterr/je 
(réteurchier): strictiARg, in which last two examples the vowel is not 
influenced by a labial. 

2Cf. also kwafje (couachier): CoLLOCARE and mu'‘a/e (mouaché); MoNn- 
TICELLUM. Notice si: (s’cie): soLLiciTaRE, and also pérfe” (perchain) : 
PROPRIUM and ¢érzu (terjous): *rorros + piuRNos (cf. 4 161). 

3Corresponding to the French appuier: *apropviane, is found apiai* 
(appiair); cf. (ennyair): *INODIARE. 

*V. Schwan, Gram., 136. 
SV, 53, 1, 
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‘ 


§ 123.— pret. o + nasal + voe. 


Pretonic 9 gives w' in buner (bounheur): BONUM, efunai* 
(étounnair): *EXTONARE, munazi:(moundie) MONETAM, sunai* 
(sounair): SONARE, swna (sounet): SONUM, tunar (tounerre) : 
TONITRUM, unet (hounnéte): HONESTUM, wnetai (hounnét’- 
tai): HONESTATEM, (hounneur): HONOREM. In dmai‘n 
(d’maine) : DOMINIUM, 2 has fallen.” 


CHAPTER TY. 
CONSONANTS. 


p 
§ 124.— initial p + l. 


In the one word kAje"zje (cllangier): *PLUMBICARE, initial 
p has become &, the following / showing mouillation according 
to the usual rule in Guernsey.° 


Vv 


§ 125.— v + cons. 


v, before a consonant, has fallen in brama" (brament) : Ger- 
man BRAV, por (paure) and portai: (paur’tai): PAUPEREM.‘ 
v has also dropped in mo: (maue): MALVAM and ne: (née); 
NIVEAM. 


§ 126.— final v. 
Final v has disappeared in the Guernsey pronunciation. 
Examples: be (beeu’): BovuM, nw (neh): NOVUM, @ (cu’) 
*ovum.? 


Of. 44 95, 1, and 106, 1. *Cf. 4 106, 1. SV, 4 150, 
* Of. also mere’Ad (méreille): MIRABILIA. 
Also dérfje (derchié): carur. 
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d 
§ 127.— voc. + dj + voe, 


d, followed by a j, develops into a fronted g. Examples : 
ai'gje (aiguier): ADJUTARE, gja’bjé (guiablle): DIABOLUM, 
(guiu):' pEUM, ogja"s (auguience); AUDIENTIAM? In 
such words, the dental stop d has been changed to the palatal! 
stop g, under the influence of the following palatal consonant 
j; this phenomenon is by no means a peculiarity of the Guern- 
sey patois.’ 

§ 128,— voe, + d + voe, 


Intervocalic d has fallen in /e: (laie): Germ, Lars, 


§ 129.—n +d, 


In one word, d, following immediately an n, has been 
assimilated to it: repwni (répounni): RESPONDERE.‘ 


§ 130.— in + versus, 


A d is intercalated in advi‘ar (endviers): IN + VERSUS, 
one proof that the vowels followed by a nasal were not only 
nasalized, but that n was also pronounced (a"ndvi‘ar) in 
Guernsey longer than in Normandy, where this result has 
apparently not been noted in the modern dialects; this » 
has now been dropped, but, before it had disappeared, a d 
was introduced between it and the following sound ; in the 

from the nasal n to the pure oral consonant v, the 
velum would be raised before the tongue had broken contact 
with the teeth, thus inevitably bringing in a d in the pro- 


' When after a word ending in a vowel. 

* Also kogjar (cauguiére): CALIDUM. 

* Cf. this result with the fronted & from tj, 4 132. 

‘Cf. also punii (pounn): PONERE, corresponding to the French pondu, 
and (grin’ ment): GRANDEM. 
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punciation, A d would not have been introduced here if 
only a nasalized vowel, not followed by the consonant n, had 


preceded the v. 


§ 131.— final 


A peculiar change of final d (or ¢) into & is seen in the form 
nik (nic): NtpUM. A like change, after the vowel i, is not 
unknown in other languages, 


t 
§ 132.— voe, + + voe. 


The result here, a fronted k, corresponds to the one obtained 
from intervocalic dj” Examples: krekja" (chréquien); CHRIS- 
TIANUM, kja" (quien’):° TENET, mekje (méquier); MINISTE- 
RIUM, ma"kja"dre (mainquiendrai); MANUM + TENERE, and 
such words as bakjo (biquiaux), ete. A more popular de- 
velopment is observed in pdjaf (plléche): PLATEAM and piifje 
(puchier) ; PUTEUM. 


§ 133.— cons. + 4 + voe. 


(1) & here develops into /. Examples: aderfje (adeur- 
chier): *DIRECTIARE, avp"/ (avanche): AB -+ ANTIAM, a"sor/- 
(ensorchelair): *sorTIARIUM, forf (forche): *FORTIAM, 
forfi (forchi): *ForTIATUM, kafje (cachier): *CAPTIARE, /"- 
Jer (lincheur): LINTEOLUM, ni‘ef (niche): NEPTIAM, nef 
(neuches): *NUPTIAS, parfi (perchi): PERITIATUM, 
(scienche) : SCIENTIAM, sor/je (sorchier) : SORTIARIUM, reteer{i 
(réteurchi): stRicTIARE. The development of ¢j into /, in 
this and all dialects, is explained as follows. Between the 


' Professor Matzke has heard, in English, preterit for preterit, acik for 
acid, and, in German, Zeik for Zeit. 

® Especially after a word ending in a vowel. 

*V. @ 28,1. Cf. also femkjor (chimquidre): and moveshje 
(mauvaisqué): MALE VATIUM. 
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dental ¢ and the palatal j, an s-sound would be introduced, as 
its position lies between that of ¢ and that of j, the point of 
the tongue being raised toward the teeth, accompanied with a 
slight rise of the back of the tongue toward the palate ; this 
combination of sounds would then develop into ¢/j (or t/), the 
s-sound and the j uniting to produce /; under the influence 
of the following palatal j, the back of the tongue would be 
raised nearer to the palate than in the production of 8, a rise 
that would naturally be accompanied with a lowering of the 
point of the tongue, and thus the s-sound becomes /; the ¢ of 
t/ drops later, as it does in French proper. 

(2) In this position, > ¢s in French proper! and in 
the literary Norman ;? in the modern Norman dialects, as also 
in Guernsey, the result is /. 


§ 134,— initial gl. 
Initial g/ becomes dr in drisai: (drissair): O. H. G. *@LITzan. 


§ 1385.— g i. 
The development of g before i differs from that in French 
proper, in the one word gilu’at (guilouette) : GIRARE. 


§ 136.—9-+ 4. 


(1) g, initial or preceded by a vowel, remains here, whether 
a be unchanged or become e. Examples: galat (galette) : 
Breton KALET, gar (gar): 4/GAR, garda" (gardin): O. H. G. 
GARTO, gat (gatte): GABATAS, (g&mbe): a/CAMB, garb 
(guerbe), garbai: (guerbair) and garbi-ar (guerbiére): O. H. G. 
GARBA, gera (guéret): Cymric GAR. es 

(2) An exception is noted in dzargo" (djergon): 4/GARG ; 
this word may have been influenced by the Modern French 
form. 

' Schwan, Gram., 2 253, and Meyer-Liibke, Gram. Rom., I, p. 458. 

*Suchier, Frang., p. 38. 
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§ 137.—g + au. 


In zo: (jaue): GABATAM and zu‘e (joué): GAUDIUM, the 
result is similar to that in French proper. 


§ 138.—9 +0. 
g remains in this position, as it does in French proper. 
Examples: gore (gorret): O. H. G. Gor, gui (goule): 
GULAM, etc. 
k 
§ 139.— ks +- cons. 


When ks (=) precedes a consonant, the & is dropped. 
Examples: askiirsjo" (escursion): EXCURSIONEM, askiiz (es- 
qise): EXOCUSARE, (espllication): EXPLICARE, 
aspra (esprés): EXPRESSUM, astrordinar (estrordinaire): EXTRA 
+ ORDINARIUM, aepje (espllait) : EXPLICITUM. 


§ 140,— final 


Final & usually falls in the following words: fro (fro’): 
FLuccuM, kro (cro’): *cRoccUM, mar (mer): Germ, MARK, 
trafi (trafi’): *TRANSVICARE, and in the proper name iza 
(Isis); but the pronunciation with a & is also heard. 


§ 141.— voc. + kj + voe. 


kj, preceded by a vowel, becomes /, sometimes heard as s/. 
Examples: erifo" (hérisshon): *ERICIONEM, fai:/ (faisshe) : 
FACIAM, kofer (caussheure): CALCEAM, majfo" (machon): 
MACIONEM. Wherever k, followed by j, gives /, it must first 
have been strongly fronted, and then have developed like ¢ 
before a vowel.' 


@ 133, 1. 


| 
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§ 142.—k +e (i). 


(1) The regular development of &, in this position, is into 
J. Examples: a*brafi (embrasshi): BRACHIUM, du‘af/ma" 
(douach’ment): puLcEM, elv"f (élanche): EX + LANCEARE, 
limaf (limache): LIMACEM, madfen (medchine): MEDICINAM, 
mu’afe (mouaché): MONTICELLUM, pu‘a/o" (pouasshin): PULLE- 
CINUM, purfasjo” (pourchession) : PROCESSIONEM, piif (puche) : 
PULICEM, rafen (rachine): RADICINAM, fa" (chent): CEN- 
TUM, /oo"tiir (chainture) : CINCTURAM, fem (chime): CYMAM, 
(ching): flai: (ch’lair): CELARE, fliz (ch’lise) : 
*CERASEAM.' 

(2) A peculiar development is noted in pot (pdte): Germ. 
POKI. 


§ 143.—k-+ a. 


(1) In this position, t remains. Examples: akatai- (aca- 
tair): ACCAPTARE, akvai* (ak’vair): CAPUT, a"furkje (enfour- 


quer): FURCAM, bek (béque): Celtic 4/BACC, brv"k (branque): 
BRANCAM, broke (broquet): BROCCAM, ekapai’ (écappair) : 
CAPPAM, fikje (fiquer): FIGICARE, (hanque): ANCAM, 
ka (cat): CATTUM, karu‘at (carouagne): *CARONIAM, kastai'n 
(castaine): CASTANEAM, ka/fje (cachier): *CAPTIARE, katu‘alje 
(catouailler): *CATTUCULARE, ker (quaire): CATHEDRAM, 
kerio (kériot): CARRUM, korbo" (querbon): CARBONEM, kor- 
taxi’ (quertdie): CARRUM, farii: (querrue): CARRUCAM, kljok 
(clloque): CLOcAM, ko (caud): CALIDUM, ko (caux): CALCEM, 
kof (cauche): CALCEUM, kofi: (cauchie): CALCIATAM, kofer 
(caussheure): CALCEAM, kvac: (k’vaeu):? CAPILLUM, makje 
(maquer): MASTICARE, pek (péque): PISCARI, turakje (toua- 
quer) :* Germ. *TUKKON, vak (vaque): VACCAM. 


'Cf. also (tchu): cuLuM. 

* Also pronounced gvae’, where & has become voiced under the influence 
of the following sonant v; cf. Fleury, Huge, p. 45, and Beetz, ¢ und ch, p. 24. 

* This is the pronunciation of the old people; tu-afje, or even tu/je, is more 
usual now. 
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(2) This development is similar to that in the modern 
patois of Northern Normandy ' and in Old Norman.’ 

(3) Six exceptions have been found, in which k gives /, 
the same result as in French proper:* fape (chapé): cap- 
PELLUM, fo"dilje (chandiller): CANDELAM, fo"kré (chancre) : 
CANCRUM, femnazi* (chimndie): CAMINATAM, (ch’min) : 
cAMINUM, fnal (ch’nal): CANALEM. Two further exceptions 
present the stage before /: t/a" (tchen): CANEM and f/ai'r 
tchair):* CARNEM.’ 

(4) In the following words, k, before an a, develops into s : 
saf (cache), safje (gachier) and safer (gachaire): *CAPTIARE. 


§ 144.— cons. + k + a. 

The & here becomes f. Examples: bjp"/ (bllAnche): BLAN- 
cAM, ku'afje (couachier) : COLLOCARE, mar/i (marchi): MER- 
caTUM, rakurfje (racourchier) : CURTUM. 


§ 145.—k+0 (u). 

This development agrees exactly with that in French proper, 
being & when the latter is k, and / when the latter is /. 
Examples: kon (cdne): CORNUA, ku: (coue): CODAM, etc., 
and mufce (moucheux): *MUCCARE, fau* (chaou) : COLEM, ete. 


Ss 
146.— 8 + voce. 

The only examples of the development of s into /, are /uk 
(chouque): soccum, fiikr (shuker): Arabic SOKKAR, and frikafi 
(fricasshi): Frankish *FriK, krasf or kraf (crasshe): CRASSAM, 
mafakr (masshacre): MASSACRIUM. It is to be noticed, in these 
examples, that s becomes / when followed originally by a vowel 


'Joret, Extension, p. 113. * Suchier, Franz., pp. 41 and 80. 

*Cf. Joret, Bessin, p. 227, and Beetz, ¢ und ch, p. 25. 

‘The pronunciation of this word with a ¢/ was heard only in the expres- 
sion mouailli jusqu’au tchair ; elsewhere it is always pronounced with the 
single /. 5 Cf. also etfel (étchelle): SCALAM. 
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that requires a low position of the tongue, or, in the case of 
kraf, when final. The reason of this development is thus made 
manifest ; as the blade of the tongue is lower in the produc- 
tion of our / than in that of s,' the former would naturally be 
produced in passing from s to any sound requiring a low posi- 
tion of the blade, in going, for example, from s to wu or a, or 
to the position of rest, when s is final. The /-sound then 
absorbs the preceding s, and first in words where the combi- 
nation is initial. 
§ 147.— initial sk. 

In skabe (scabé): SCABELLUM, the e before s impurum has 

not been added, as it is in the French word escabeau. 


§ 148.— s + cons, 


In a few words, s, followed by a consonant, falls: a"rzitrai 
(enr’gitrair): REGESTRUM, ekali‘e (écalier): SCALAM, ekérbo 
(ékerbot): SCARABAEUM, despotem (despotime): 
It has not, however, disappeared in kastafije (castagnier) : 
CASTANEAM.? 

§ 149.— final s. 


The final s-sound has been retained in some words where it 
has dropped in French proper: hus (houss): Frankish HULIs 
and rus (rouss): RUSSUM; also pis (piss): PUTEUM. 


§ 150.— stop cons. + /. 


(1) When / is preceded by a stop consonant, or by a dento- 
labial fricative, it is palatalized, aad even develops, in some 


'There has been much discussion concerning the relative positions of s 
and f/; Jespersen (Articulations of Speech Sounds, p. 62) gives, for the French 
8, the notation 8 1 ¢ f, whereas he believes that 8 f y>f 1 indicates somewhat 
the position of the point and upper surface of the tongue for French /. 

Of. askeri‘ai’ (eskériair): *EXQUIRITARE. 
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words, into the pure palatal j. There seems to be no fixed 
rule, whereby we may know when ‘it becomes /j (or Ay), and 
when it develops into j7. The pronunciation varies with dif- 
ferent people, the better educated being apt to retain the A, no 
doubt under the influence of the orthography.’ The pro- 
nunciation wavers in such examples as dek/jerje (décllairier) : 
DECLARARE, fijv"bai: (fllambair): O. H. G. FLIEpIMA, kupa’- 
bljé (coupablle) : CULPABILEM, whereas the country-people 
always pronounce j in dja" (bllanc): O. H. G. BLANCH, fje’bjé 
(fiéblle): FLEBILEM, kjai'r (cllair): CLARUM, pjezi (pllaisi) : 
PLACERE, 8a"bhjé (semblle): sIMULAT, sa"pjé (simplle): sIM- 
PLUM, ta’bjé (tablle): TABULAM,? etc. 

(2) The question here arises as to the exact pronunciation 
of the first three examples given, in which was used the tran- 
; scription 7j; there may be some doubt as to whether this 
: sound should not be written A, or, rather, Xj; the more usual 
pronunciation seems, however, to be Jj. After all, this palatali- 
zation is a common phenomenon in the Romance languages.* 


§ 151.—/-+ cons. 


A few peculiar forms come under this heading. / is vowel- 
ized in mogre (maugré) or mograi* (maugrai): GRATUM and 
sudar (soudard): SOLDATUM ; it becomes r in karkiil (carqul) 
and karkiilai: (carqulair) : CALCULARE. 


§ 152.— voe. +- 1+ voe. 


(1) Intervocalic / has suffered mouillation in a number of 
cases: ekuvedjazi (€écueilldie): scuTELLUM, fidjai: (fillair) : 


"Mr. Guilbert says that Aj (or simple A) used to be heard, when he was 
a boy, much more frequently than it now is; the j-pronunciation predomi- 
nates to-day. 
*Mr. Corbet says that A is heard in these examples, but they are pro- 
nounced with a j-sound by Mr. Guilbert and other Guernseymen. 
*Meyer-Liibke, Gram. Rom., I, pp. 368-374. It should be noted that / 
has fallen in pii (pus): PLUs and its compounds. 
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FILARE, vidjaa" (villain), vidjanai (villanair) and vidjaniz 
(villanise): *vrLLANUM.' 

(2) In two words, this / gives j: regujarma” (réguyer’ment) : 
REGULAREM, partikiije (particuyer) : PARTICULAREM. 


§ 153.— voe. + Jj + voe. 


An opposite development from the last is observed in a 
few words, where intervocalic Jj, instead of being pala- 
talized, becomes a pure dental Examples: evil (éville) : 
*EXVIGILIAT, fiel (fielle): FOLIAM, fil (file): FILIAM, ko"sil 
(consille): kiilier (cullier): CocHLEAR.’ This 
result is also noted in the Picard and the Wallonian dia- 
lects,* and in Old Norman.’ 


§ 154,—final ij (Kd). 


(1) Final Jj (42) develops into a pure dental / in del (deul) : 
DOLIUM, famil (famille): FAMILIAM, ko"sel (consel): CONSILIUM, 
solel (solel): soticuLuM. In three words, final /j (k/) falls, as 
final / often does:° apare (apparé) : PARICULUM, orge (orgué): 
Germ. URGOLI, trava (travas): *TRABACULUM. 

(2) Final 42 changes to 7 in the plural form jar (iers): 
OcULOs and in vi‘ar (vier): *vEcULUM; this development 
would be as follows: kl >2X >>, for it is not likely that 
» would give r directly, without going through the stage /. 
The change of / to r is easily explained, since the effort to 
lower the sides of the tongue for / is greater than to simply 
loosen the point of the tongue for r.’ 


'Cf. Eggert, Norm. Mund., p. 391, and also the development of n+ 
secondary j into fi, 3 167. 

* Cf. this change with that of intervocalic gn (nj) into n, 2 166. 

Cf. also biili-e (ballier): *BUCULARE. 

* Meyer-Liibke, Gram. Rom., I, p. 465. 

*Gérlich, Mak., p. xxi, 56; Busch, Ang.-Norm., pp. 47 and 68. 

*V. 2 155, 1. 7Cf. 155, 2. 
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§ 155.— final /. 


(1) Final / is no longer pronounced in a number of words :' 
anima (anima): ANIMAL, bari (bari): 4/BARR, ma (ma) : 
MALUM, nature (naturé): NATURALEM, nu‘e (Noué): NATA- 
LEM, nii (nu): NULLUM, opita (hopita): HOSPITALE, porta 
(porta): PORTALEM, pra"sipa (principa): PRINCIPALEM, 
(saeu): SOLUM, fva (ch’va): CABALLUM, and also in the proper 
names rafe (Raché), sa"mifje (St. Michié) and tortva (Torteva). 

(2) In a few examples, final / has developed into an r:? 
gajazer (gllajeur): GLADIOLUM, /"fer (lincheur): LINTEO- 
LuM and the three persons of the singular of the present 
indicative from *VOLERE: ver (j’ veurs, tu veurs, i’ veurt).' 
This result is a frequent one in the Romance field.‘ 


§ 156.— cons. + / + voe. 


As with r in this position,’ we have metathesis of the / in 
four words: a"piljai: (emp’yllair): IMPLICARE, (onbil- 


lair): *OBLITARE, piibi/jai: (pubillair): PUBLICARE and rpi- 
Yai (r’pillair): PLICARE. 


r 
§ 157.— voe. + r + voe. 


The change of intervocalic r into /is illustrated by the follow- 
ing examples: bériial (beruelle): BRUERAM, gilu‘at (guilouette) : 
GIRARE, prokiile PROCURATOREM, /liz (ch’lise) : 
*CERASEAM. 


§ 158.— final rj. 


In the one word far (fére): FERIAM, final 77 becomes a pure 
dental r.° 


This / may be pronounced sometimes, but very rarely. 

Cf. 154, 2. Cf. also koronal (coronel): Italian COLONELLO. 
* Meyer-Liibke, Gram. Rom., I, pp. 40° -410. 7161. 
°Cf. with this one, the development of final /j (Al) into J, 2 154, 1. 
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§ 159.— final r. 


Latin final r disappears in some words. Examples: asi¢ 

! (assié’): SEDERE, ave (avé): HABERE, be (bé): BIBERE, kei: 
(quéi’): CADERE, kuvri (couvri’): COPERIRE,' male (malhed) : 

AUGURIUM, miljac (milliaeu): MELIOREM, pAjezi (pllaisi) : 

PLACERE, se (sé): SERUM, sii (sus): SUPER, férzu (terjous) : 

DIURNOS, ve (vé): VIDERE, and also the nouns ending in & (for 
ii cer), such as fofee (faucheux), pa (peti), vole (voleux). The only 
remaining effect of this 7 is the lengthening of the final vowel ; 
although this vowel may not be unusually long, yet it can never 
be pronounced short. In many words, the custom of drypping 
the final r is not yet firmly established ; in most of the examples 
just given, r is sometimes pronounced. In many words, the 
final r is never dropped ; the exclamation ver (ver): VERE, for 
instance, is never heard as ve, though of exceedingly common 
oceurrence; the usual pause after this word doubtless pre- 
vents the r from falling. We always hear, also, saver (saver) : 


SAPERE,. 


§ 160.—r +l (n). 

Before a dental consonant (either / or n), r disappears, hav- 
ing been assimilated to the following sound.? Examples: 
(épangne): Germ, *SPARANJAN, kon (cOne): CORNUA, 
mel (méle): MERULAM, oloz (hdloge): HOROLOGIUM, palai: 
(palair): *PARABOLARE, ulai: (oflair): *oRULAM.® 


§ 161.— cons. + r + voe. 


(1) This combination is very frequently changed to cons. 
+ voce. +r, with sometimes a change in the quality of the 
vowel. Only a few examples, from a great many, will be 


4 And so with most of the -ir infinitives. 

*Cf. Fleury, Hague, p. 51, and Eggert, Norm, Mund., p. 390. 

3+ falls also before an s-sound in pask (pasque), equivalent to the French 
parce que, and in travsv" (trav’sint): TRANSVERSUS, with the tenses formed 
from this present participle. As in French, r drops in such sentences as 4 
aut’ matin, ent’ leux dents, etc., where r follows a dental ‘ and precedes a con- a 
sonant. Cf. the proper name margit (Marguite). 
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taken as illustrations of this change: forma" (forment): FRU- 
MENTUM, adeerfje (adeurchier): *DIRECTIARE, pérza" (per- 
sent): PRAESENTEM. In bérbi (berbis): *BERBICEM, the 
Guernsey form seems to be nearer the Latin etymon than 
is the result in French proper, but such is probably not the 
cease; if bérbi had come directly from *BERBICEM, the e would 
have been open, as for example, in partii (pertu): PERTUSUM. 

(2) A similar result is seen in words that have as initial 
consonants a stop (or f, v) +r. An @ is introduced here, 
between the consonant and the r: périai: (periair): PRECARE, 
bériial (beruelle): BRUERAM, etc. - It is, therefore, probable 
that such words as the two mentioned above (pérza" and 
bérbi) show a mingling of the two laws just given ; according 
to the first, the combinations pre- and bra- would become per- 
and bar- respectively ; but the second law would cause the 
development of pre- and bra- into pére- and béra- respectively. 
pér- would, therefore, be a mixture of per- and pére-, and like- 
wise with bér-, which would be the mixed product of bar- and 
béra-. It should be observed that the pronunciation of é in 
bérbi is not precisely the same as that of e in the French form 
brebis ; the é is rather between the French e of cheval, brebis, 
and a If this were not so, our bérbi would be developed 
regularly from brébi, according to the first rule mentioned in 
this section : bré- > bér-. 

(3) These two laws should now be explained. The com- 
bination of a stop + 7 was probably the first to change. When 
an r, following a consonant, is strongly trilled, and conse- 
quently held for some length of time, an indefinite é-sound is 
almost unavoidably introduced between it and the preced- 
ing consonant; if, for example, the r in priai: be trilled 
(=prrriai:), it would soon develop an é between itself and 
the p (= périai:). The next corabinations to change would 
be those with consonant + 7 + e (9 or @), such as pre-;' the 


‘An illustration with an e, instead of an a or 2, is made use of here, 
because ¢ is further removed from the final result ¢ than are either @ or é, 
and what would apply to it, would, a fortiori, apply to the other two vowels. 
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first step might be pére-, and then, owing to the similarity in 
sound between the two e’s, the second would drop, but the 
first would take its quality, to compensate for its loss (i. e., 
pre- > pére- > per-). The e in this last result (per-) would 
then become a (or @), under the influence of the following +, 
and such forms as pérza", bérbi would be the result; this 
change in the quality of ¢ would be made easier by the exist- 
ence of such regular forms as périai’, or, in other words, there 
would be mixture. Upon this development becoming more 
frequent, this law would then be easily applied to words with 
other vowels, like forma" (forment). In all these explana- 
tions, we must not leave out of consideration altogether the 
vowel-like quality of r and the ease with which it can be 
changed from one position in the word to another, 


§ 162,— added 


An r has been introduced into two words, riidr (rudre) : 
RUDEM and sudar (soudard): sOLDATUM. 


163.— closed voc. + r. 


An important question to be considered, is the effect of + 
on a preceding closed vowel. A closed vowel always requires 
a high and tense position of the tongue, and such a position, 
whether front or back, is accompanied by a withdrawal of the 
point of the tongue from the teeth. Since, in the production of 
the Guernsey r, the point of the tongue is raised toward the teeth, 
the front or back of the tongue would be less tense and be 
somewhat lowered, in order to allow the point to press for- 
ward and be sufficiently loose to vibrate freely :' thus an 
open vowel, instead of the closed one, would most naturally 


be the result. 


' According to Jespersen, this position might be indicated by 8z*~—/ or 
even 82*—/9; a different notation would be 8f or Afg. 
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m 
§ 164.— mm, 


In the pronunciation of the word fjomb (flambe): FLAM- 
MAM, the velum is raised before the vocal chords cease vibrating, 
and thus, instead of a long m, is heard the combination mb.' 


n 
§ 165.—n +4, 


n becomes 7 in murt (mourte) and murtrai: (mourtrair) : 
MONSTRARE ; this change is simple, as both consonants are 
dental. This product is observed also in other languages, 


§ 166.— voc, + gn (nj) + voe. 


Instead of becoming 7, as in French proper, intervocalic 
gn, in a few words, gives a pure dental n.?> Examples: 
a°dinai’ (indinai); DIGNUM, kastai'n (castaine): CASTANEAM, 
sen (sine); SIGNUM, sinifiai’ (sinifiair): SIGNIFICARE and the 
proper name almai'n (All’maine).° 


§ 167.— n + secondary 


In a few words, where French proper has the pronun- 
ciation nj, the Guernsey patois has fj. Examples: diftje 
(dignier): DENARIUM, mafjer (magniére): MANUARIUM, je 
(gniais): *NIDIACEM, fo"suftje (chansougnier): CANTIONEM.® 


§ 168—rin-+r. 


In rturo” (r’tofron), equivalent to the French retournerons, 
the n has been assimilated to r. Another example, where n 


‘For similar phenomena, v. Passy, Changements phonétiques, p. 216, 2 535. 

*Cf. this result with that of / from intervocalic lj, 2 153. 

*Cf. also grunai* (grounnair) and grunar (grounard): GRUNNIRE. 

‘Cf. this development to that of intervocalic / into A and j, 2 152. 

°Cf. also mu‘afi (moigne): Greek udrios. 
6 
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has fallen, perhaps through differentiation from the first sylla- 
ble, is pi:anpi‘a (pia-n-pia), meaning “slowly,” “ gently.” 


§ 169.— voce. + &. 


In a few words, % has nasalized the preceding vowel, or, 
rather, the nasalization of this vowel, before the following @, 
has not disappeared in the Guernsey dialect: epa"f# (épangne) : 
Germ. *8PARANJAN, kp"pa"ft (campengne) : CAMPANEAM, 
(compengnie): *COMPANIONEM.' 


§ 170.— nasalization of vowels. 


A few words have been found, in our patois, in which the 
vowel has been nasalized, even when not followed by a nasal 
consonant.? Examples: da"pi (denpis): DE + POSTEA, 0"bi- 
Yat: (onbillair): *oBLITARE, and also fo"z (in the expression 
ma finge), if from FIDEM.° 


Epwin SEELYE LEwIs. 


'Cf. also de*ma’/ (Dinmanche): pominicum, (dinnair): *pisv- 
NARE and the preterit ending of the first person plural -e"m (-inmes), 
corresponding to the French -tmes. 

* Cf. the nasalization of final i’, 3 35, 2. 

Seragje (éragier): *RABIARE, on the contrary, may be an example of 
the loss of the nasalization. 
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Il—THE SOCIAL ASPECT OF EARLY GERMAN 
ROMANTICISM. 


‘In the history of the human mind, there have been few more 
striking proofs of the organic unity in which the varied mani- 
festations of national life are bound together than that afforded 
by the social causes and effects of German Romanticism. Few 
literary movements have demonstrated more impressively the 
futility of individual culture if it lacks a large sense of common 
responsibility. The predominance, in modern German society, 
of fact over theory, of common sense over genius, of practical 
tasks over ideal aspirations, may, to a large extent at least, 
be explained as a wholesome reaction against the excesses of 
Romantic wilfulness. 

German Romanticism, in its early phases, was a result of 
political atrophy combined with highest literary culture ; it 
was a consequence of the abnormal condition in which at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the intellectual aristoc- 
racy of the nation found itself. Through the noble poets 
and thinkers of the older generation the educated classes of 
Germany had attained to such a degree of philosophic and 
artistic refinement, they had acquired such a wealth of common 
ideal possessions as only the few greatest epochs of human 
history have seen. Naturally, this intenseness and univer- 
sality of intellectual interest served as a stimulus to an equally 
intense and equally universal desire for production. Genius, 
as has well been said, was in the air. But where should this 
genius turn? What part was there for it to play? What 
avenues of activity were there open for it? What opportunity 
was there for it to influence the life of the people at large? 
Astonishing as it may seem, it is none the less true that now 
as little as in the time of Frederick the Great was there a 
place in Germany for genius except on the throne (where it, 
however, not always showed itself) and in the ideal realm of 

83 
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literature and art, Even now the way toward national reform 
and collective enterprise seemed to be hopelessly blocked. 
Even now the great intellectual leaders of the age were iso- 
lated individuals without any large and compact following ; 
they were generals in command of an army in which the rank 
and file was made up of officers, each of whom would rather 
act upon his own strategic notions than obey his superior’s 
orders. 

In other words, German classic literature, with all its mag- 
nificent achievements, lacked that firm foundation in popular 
tradition and belief which is the surest safeguard of an even 
and uninterrupted intellectual growth. And thus, at the very 
height of its development, it turned back, as it were, upon 
itself, and again gave way to that excessive and morbid crav- 
ing for individual liberty from which, in the Storm and Stress 
movement, it had taken its start. Romanticism in its early 
form was a caricature of Classicism; it was individualism 
run mad. 

Nowhere has this spirit of phantastic and wilful self-asser- 
tion manifested itself in a more striking manner than in the 
three novels in which three of the leading Romanticists formu- 
lated their capricious creed at the very time when Goethe and 
Schiller in Wilhelm Meister and Wallenstein exalted self-dis- 
cipline and self-forgetfulness: Tieck’s William Lovell (1795), 
Friedrich Schlegel’s Lweinde (1799), Novalis’s Heinrich von 
Ofterdingen (1800). 

Tieck, in later years, in the preface to a second edition of 
William Lovell, has claimed a positive moral and educational 
purpose for this work of his youth, ‘“ My youth,” he says,' 
“ fell in those times when not only in Germany, but in the 
greater part of the civilized world the sense for the beautifu|, 
the sublime, and the mysterious seemed to have been sunk to 
sleep. A shallow enlightenment, to which the divine appeared 
as an empty dream, ruled the day ; indifference toward religion 


4‘ Ludwig Tieck’s Schriften, VI, pp. 3-5. 
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was called freedom of thought, indifference toward country 
cosmopolitanism, In the struggle against these predominant 
views, I sought to conquer for myself a quiet place where 
nature, art, and faith might again be cultivated; and this 
endeavor led me to hold up to the opposing party (the party of 
Enlightenment) a picture of their own confusion and spiritual 
wantonness.” 

The degree of self-deception contained in these words is 
truly astonishing. It cannot, of course, be denied that the 
ideal of complete humanity which inspired the great poets and 
thinkers of the classic period was by a large part of their con- 
temporaries misconstrued into a commonplace utilitarianism. 
Goethe and Schiller themselves, in the Xenien, arose in all 
their might against the platitudes of this sort of rationalism. 
But after all, rationalism of the Nicolai species was a com- 
paratively harmless, though degenerate, variety of the true 
rationaliem taught by the men of Weimar and Kénigsberg. 
To Tieck and his friends it was left to pervert it into its 
opposite, the worship of the absurd. 

Nobody who reads William Lovell without partisan bias, can 
escape the impression that here we have the involuntary con- 
fessions of a mind revelling in the abnormal, given over to a 
sickly delight in the arbitrary rulings of fate, totally devoid 
of any sense of common moral obligations, Whatever Tieck 
may affirm to the contrary, it is not enlightenment, but his 
own distorted views of enlightenment, which he embodied in 
the hero of this novel; it is his own erratic self which we 
hear in the reflections of this talkative and capricious weak- 
ling, whom an equally capricious, though deliberate, scoundrel 
succeeds in turning into the most complete profligate and 
criminal, 

William, in the beginning, reminds us of Wieland’s Agathon. 
He is a youth of the finest sensibilities and the deepest feel- 
ing; he is secretly engaged to a pure and ethereal maiden; he 
believes in virtue, innocence, and freedom of the will. He is, 
of course, an enthusiastic admirer of nature; with Rousseau 
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he believes in a former ideal state of mankind ; with Schiller 
he scorns the pettiness of modern life compared with that of 
the Greeks. “Ah, the golden age of the Muses has disappeared 
for ever! When Gods full of tenderness were still walking 
on the earth, when Beauty and Grandeur clad in harmonious 
robes were still dancing hand in hand on gay meadows, when 
the Hours with golden key still opened Aurora’s gate, and 
blessing Genii with horns of plenty hovered over a smiling 
world—ah! then the sublime and the beautiful had not yet 
been degraded to the pretty and the alluring.” This! sounds 
| like an echo of Schiller’s The Gods of Greece. The difference 
fut is that, while Schiller in this sentimental longing for an imagi- 
i nary state of ideal happiness found an incentive for a life-long 
i devotion to earnest and profound work, Tieck’s hero becomes 
. through it a victim of the first temptation that presents itsel{ 
i! to him in the shape of a Parisian coquette. 
f As may be expected, his philosophy of life now takes a ma- 
aH terialistic turn, thinly disguised by vague pantheistic phrases.’ 
t “T pity the fools who are forever babbling about the depravity 
| of the senses. Blind wretches, they offer sacrifices to an impo- 
tent Deity whose gifts cannot satisfy a human heart. They 
f climb laboriously over barren rocks to find flowers, and heed- 
i lessly pass by blooming meadows. No, I have pledged myself 
. to the service of a higher Deity before which all living nature 
j bows, which unites in itself every feeling, which is rapture, 
love, everything—for which language has no word, the lips 
") have no sound, Only in the embraces of Louise have I come 
i) to know what love is; the memory of Amelia appears to me 
now as in a dim, misty distance. I never loved her.” 
Sickening as it is to see Faust’s confession of faith thus 
degraded into an excuse for stooping to the charms of a heart- 
a less adventuress, this is only the preparation for things far 
on worse. New temptations as well as occasional pangs of con- 
a science convince William that he needs a firmer theoretical 


' Schriften, VI, p. 50. *1b., pp. 95, 96. 
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foundation for his wanton practice, and he finds this foundation 
in a caricature of Kantian transcendentalism. The language 
in which he formulates his pseudo-Kantianism is the language 
of Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre (1794), stripped of its moral 
enthusiasm and perverted into phantastic sophistry. In direct- 
ness and suggestiveness it leaves nothing to be desired.’ ‘“ Do 
I not walk through this life as a somnambulist? All that I 
see is only a phantom of my inner vision. I am the fate 
which prevents the world from crumbling to pieces. The 
world is an empty desert in which I meet nothing but myself. 
All things exist only because I think them; virtue exists only 
because I think it. Everything submits to my caprice; every 
phenomenon, every act can I call such as it pleases me. The 
world, animate and inanimate, is suspended by the chains 
which my mind controls. My whole life is a dream, the 
manifold figures of which are formed according to my will. 
I am the one supreme law of all nature.” The climax of this 
libertinism is reached when William learns that his connection 
with the angelic Amelia whose memory in all his reckless 
dissipations has been the one pure spot of his soul, meets with 
the opposition of his father. Now he seems to have a justifi- 
cation for throwing her over entirely, now he can preach the 
emancipation of the flesh without restriction or reserve.? “ For 
sooth, lust is the great secret of our existence. Poetry, art, 
even religion, are lust in disguise. The works of the sculptor, 
the figures of the poets, the paintings before which devoutness 
kneels, are nothing but introductions to sensual enjoyment ; 
every melody, every garment beautifully thrown beckons us 
there. All life is a wild tumultuous dance, Let my wanton 
spirit be borne aloft by a noble bacchantic rage, that it never 
again may feel at home in the miserable trifles of the common 
world,” 

The revolting story of seduction, murder, and highway 
robbery, which as a practical illustration of these principles 


‘1b, pp. 177-79. * 1b, p. 212 f. 
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forms the closing chapter of Lovell’s career, would be of little 
interest but for the fact that Lovell’s views of life even at this 
stage coincide with those toward which Tieck himself and his 
friends were gradually drifting. They as well as Lovell began 
as followers of Rousseau, they as well as he passed in quick 
succession from an overwrought idealism to a phantastic sen- 
sualism, and thence to open rebellion against any kind of 
moral discipline. And (as we shall see more clearly later on) 
they as well as Lovell sought refuge from this hollow liber- 
tinism in an equally hollow and utterly irrational belief in 
the supernatural and the miraculous. A few of William’s 
utterances indicative of this final conversion of his may serve 
to complete the picture of his inner development. “Our 
boldest thoughts,” he says,’ “our most wanton doubts, after 
having destroyed everything, after having swept through an 
immense space laid bare by themselves, at last bow before a 
feeling which makes the desert bear fruit again. This feeling 
overthrows doubt as well as certainty, it rests satisfied in 
itself; and the man who has arrived at this point, returns to 
some form of belief. Thus the most reckless freethinker 
at last becomes a worshipper of religion; yes, he may even 
become what is usually called a fanatic—a word misunder- 
stood by most people who use it. . .. Dreams are perhaps 
our highest philosophy. Perhaps we are to experience a great 
revelation which will accomplish at one stroke what reason 
must forever fail to accomplish: a solution of all the mys- 
teries, within and without. Perhaps all illusion will vanish 
when we reach a height of vision which to the rest of mankind 
appears as the height of absurdity.” 

If the downward career of William Lovell, with its inglori- 
ous ending in a duel forced upon him by an outraged rival, 
has at least something in it of a warning example, there is not 
even the shadow of a constructive purpose to be discovered in 
Friedrich Schlegel’s Lucinde. 


p. $44 f£, VIL, p. 18. 
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Not as a work of fiction, but as a social program is Lucinde 
one of the remarkable books of the world’s literature. Here 
more clearly than in any other literary production of the time, 
are we able to measure the degree of intellectual and moral 
dissoluteness into which at the end of the eighteenth century 
the lack of a healthy national life had driven the most cultured 
classes of Germany. Here, the isolated individuals of the age 
of the Migrations, the man without honor, the woman without 
shame, seem to reappear, changed from the heroic dimensions 
of a Clovis or Rosamond to the neatness and elegance of the 
authors and authoresses of whom even Mme. de Staél felt 
obliged to say :' “T] faut l’avouer, les Allemands de nos jours 
n’ont pas ce que l’on peut appeler du caractére.’’ Here, modern 
humanity, developed to its highest refinement and suscepti- 
bility, seems to sink back again into the state of the brute. 
The ideal of complete culture is here perverted into the ideal 
of absolute aimlessness. Individualism here unknowingly 
declares its own bankruptcy. 

Loathsome as it is, it is none the less instructive to observe 
the paroxysms of insanity (no other word is strong enough), 
into which the aesthetic libertinism of this book again and 
again breaks forth. ‘In that immortal hour,” thus begins 
the chapter entitled ‘Elegy on Idleness,’* “when the Spirit 
moved me to proclaim the divine gospel of joy and love, I thus 
spoke to myself: ‘Oh idleness, idleness! thou art the native 
element of innocence and poetry ; in thee live and breathe the 
heavenly hosts; blessed the mortals who cherish thee, thou 
sacred gem, sole fragment of godlike being that is left to us 
from paradise.’—Like a sage of the Orient, I was completely 
lost in holy brooding and calm contemplation of the eternal 
substances, especially thine (Lucinde’s) and mine. With the 
utmost indignation I thought of the bad men who would fain 
take sleep out of life. Oh! they never slept and never lived 
themselves! Why are the Gods Gods if not because they 


' Del’ Allemagne, p. 465. * Lucinde, ed, of 1799, p. 77, ff. 
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consciously and purposely do nothing, because they under- 
stand this art and are masters in it? Industry and utility are 
the angels of death who with flaming sword prevent man from 
his return to paradise. Through composure and gentleness 
only, in the sacred quietude of genuine passiveness, can we 
realize our whole self. The more beautiful the climate, the 
more truly passive man is. Only Italians know how to carry 
themselves, and Orientals only know how to recline. The 
right of idleness marks the distinction between the noble and 
the common, and is the true essence of aristocracy. To say it 
*\ ja aword: The more divine man is, the more fully does 
.. sesemble the plant. The plant of all forms of nature is the 
most moral and the most beautiful. And the highest and most 
perfect life is reached by simple vegetating.” 

The first phase of Romanticism, the substitution of individual 
caprice for the moral law, we found exemplified in Tieck’s 
William Lovell. The next step, consisting in open glorification 
of the flesh and open hostility to spiritual progress, was taken in 
Friedrich Schlegel’s Lucinde. One thing now remained to 
make the caricature of the classic ideal of humanity complete : 
the flight into the land of the supernatural and the miraculous. 
This phase of Romanticism attained to its most perfect type in 
Novalis’s Heinrich von Ofterdingen. 

How is it that a poet who had drunk so deeply from the 
well of life, who was endowed with such a profound instinct 
for the unity of existence, as the author of the incomparable 
Hymns to Night, should after all have ended as the highpriest 
of a capricious mysticism and supranaturalism? The answer 
is not far to seek. Only the will bridges the gulf between the 
ideal and the real; only the moral command: Thou shalt! 
establishes the unity of matter and spirit. This homely truth, 
which in one form or another shines out from the whole life- 
work of Kant and Herder, of Goethe and Schiller, was some- 
thing entirely hidden from the over-refined circles to which 
Novalis belonged. To him, as to the rest of the Romanticists, 
conscious activity was a sin against the Holy Ghost. What 
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he called the highest life was at bottom something purely 
negative, a fathomless nothing, complete absence of endeavor, 
absolutely aimless contemplation. No wonder that the actual 
life with its manifold claims on will and _ self-consciousness 
should have appeared to him as “a disease of the spirit ;”' that 
the visible world should have seemed to him a chaotic dream, 
and dreams the only true reality. No wonder that his pan- 
theistic inclinations should have led him, not to a firm faith in 
the supreme rule of an all-pervading and all-embracing moral 
law, but to a superstitious belief in the divineness of individual 
caprice and fancy. No wonder that he should have found the 
true object of poetry in representing the miraculous and the 
irrational ; that he should have reviled the Reformation and 
glorified the Jesuits ; that he should have fled from what he 
was pleased to call the infidelity and frivolity of modern science 
to the fairy-land of a phantastic Medievalism. 

It cannot too emphatically be stated that the Middle Ages 
of the Romanticists was far from being the Middle Ages 
of history. It was as little a reality as the natural man of 
Rousseau’s or the ideal Greek of Schiller’s imagination were 
realities. It was simply a new Arcadia, another form of that 
: craving for an innocent childlike existence which seems to be a 
concomitant phenomenon of all highly developed civilizations. 
And just as the North American Indian of to-day would 
probably fail to recognize his likeness in the noble and senti- 
mental savages who in the literary tradition of the eighteenth 
century were wont to put the perfidious European to shame ; 
as the patriotic Athenian of the time of Pericles would probably 
; have declined to be classed together with the philanthropic 
3 and ethereal being which the era of Enlightenment was fond 
3 of imagining as truly Grecian—so the medieval knight and 
o burgher would hardly have been able to suppress a scornful 

: smile, if they had foreseen what extravagant and absurd roles 
they would be made to play in Romantic literature. 


Novalis’ Schriften, ed, Tieck, II, p. 156. 
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The Middle Ages was an era of strong collectivistic tend- 
encies, of most energetic social organization. The sinking of 
the individual in great public tasks, the predominance of cor- 
porate consciousness—whether it be represented by church, 
empire, knighthood or burgherdom—over private interest, 
formed its most characteristic feature. Medieval literature 
and art, even where they dwell on individual experience, 
always presuppose the existence of a great organic whole within 
which the individual moves and has its being. Even over the 
most diversified representations of actual life, such as Wolfram’. 
Parzival or the paintings of a Van Eyck or Memline, there is 
spread the halo of an all-encircling divine presence which 
sanctifies the most trivial and fleeting. 

Take, for instance, such a work as Memline’s The Seven 
Joys of Mary, a painting the rediscovery of which we owe to 
Romantie art enthusiasm.' Here we have a most variegate:| 
landscape, mountains and hillsides, rivers and meadows, rocky 
passes and the open sea, lowly hamlets and a gorgeous city ; 
we have the greatest diversity of actions: the Annunciation, 
the Adoration of the Shepherds, the Infanticide of Bethlehem, 
the Travels of the Magi, Christ’s Resurrection, the Walk to 
Emmaus, Mary's Death and Assumption. And yet, this 
multitude of scenes and figures does not bewilder us. We 
feel, they are held together by an inner bond, we accept them 
as so many different phases of the one great central action of 
the Christian legend : the redemption of the flesh through the 
incarnate God. 

Now compare with this the following scenery from Novalis’s 
Heinrich von Ofterdingen, a scenery intended, undoubtedly, to 
produce an effect similar to that of a medieval painting.’ 
“ They looked down upon a romantic country which was strewn 
with cities and castles, with temples and monuments, and 


'It belonged to the collection of the brothers Boisserée, before it was 
acquired by the Munich Pinakothek. Cf. Sulpiz Boisserée, Briefwechsel mit 


Goethe, p. 29. 
* Novalis’s Schriften, I, p. 180, ff. 
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which combined all the grace of cultivated plains with the 
awful charms of the desert and a rocky wilderness. The 
mountain tops in their ice and snow covers were shining like 
airy flames. The plain was smiling in its freshest green. The 
distance was merged into all shades of blue, and from the 
darkness of the sea the pennants of innumerable masts were 
floating. In the background there was seen a shipwreck ; 
nearer by peasants in gay country frolic. Yonder, the majestic 
spectacle of a spitting volcano, the devastations of an earth- 
quake; here, a pair of lovers in sweet embrace under shady 
trees. On this side, a maiden lying on the bier, the distressed 
lover embracing her, the weeping parents standing by; on 
another, a lovely mother with a child on her breast, angels 
sitting at her feet and looking down from the boughs overhead. 
The scenes shifted continually and finally streamed together 
into one great mysterious spectacle. Heaven and earth were 
in revolt, All the terrors had broken loose. A mighty voice 
called to arms. A ghastly army of skeletons with black 
standards came down from the mountains like a hurricane and 
fell upon the life sporting in the valley. A terrible slaughter 
began, the earth trembled, the storm roared, the night was rent 
by awful meteors. A pyre rose higher and higher, and the 
children of life were consumed by its flames. Suddenly, out 
of the ash heap there broke forth a stream, milky blue. The 
spectres scattered, but the flood rose and rose and devoured the 
gruesome brood. Soon all the terrors had vanished. Heaven 
and earth flowed together in sweet music. A wondrous flower 
swam resplendent on the gentle waves.” 

What is this but an idle play of fancy, a degradation of 
poetry to the role of a juggler, a wilful jumbling together of 
conceptions which have nothing in common with each other, a 
complete failure to give the impression of an organic and 
harmonious whole. It is a typical instance of the difference 
between the medizval and the romantic spirit. 

The fanciful exterior of medieval life, its naive joy in the 
mysterious, its childlike belief in the impossible, rested on 
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the solid foundation of an unbroken tradition, of an implicit 
faith in divine omnipotence and goodness. It was counter- 
balanced by an earnest devotion to common social tasks, by a 
strong sense of mutual dependence, of the moral obligation of 
each to all. The romantic predilection for mystery and 
wonder proceeded from the overwrought imagination of 
extreme individualists and free-thinkers. It had no moral 
background. It was devoid of true religious feeling. It was 
a literary symptom of social disintegration, a concomitant 
phenomenon of the final breakdown of the Holy Roman 
Empire. The mysterious “blue flower,” in the pursuit of 
which Heinrich von Ofterdingen consumes his life, was a fit 
symbol of the aimless and phantastic yearning in which not 
only Novalis, but the majority of the cultivated youth of his 
time squandered their intellectual energies, and which was to 
plunge the country into the disasters of Austerlitz and Jena. 

It is instructive to compare Heinrich von Ofterdingen, the 
representative novel of Romanticism, with representative 
works of other ages or tendencies, such as Wolfram’s Parzival, 
Grimmelshausen’s Simplicissimus, Wilhelm Meister. In all 
three of these romances the hero enters into a conflict with the 
world and himself, in all three of them he is enriched and 
strengthened through this very conflict. Parzival wins the 
crown of life through earnest striving for self-mastery and 
through active work for the common weal. Simplicissimus, 
though tossed about in a sea of meanness and vice, maintains 
after all his moral nature and at last reaches the harbor of « 
tranquil indifference to outward circumstance. Wilhelm 
Meister, through the striving for self-culture, through contact 
with the most varied conditions of society, is led to a perfectly 
universal sympathy with actual life. 

Nothing of all this do we find in Heinrich von Ofterdingen. 
“Die Welt wird Traum, der Traum wird Welt ” ' this is the 
ideal of existence held up to us here. In the whole novel not 
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a single thing is done which may be called an act of free moral 
endeavor, not a single character appears whose will-power 
would be equal to any decisive test. The book impresses us 
as a series of charming hallucinations; it is as though the 
subconscious self had emancipated itself from the will and was 
roaming about, in sweet intoxication, through the shadow-land 
of the incoherent and the incredible. 

The air is filled with gentle music, a blue haze enshrouds 
the distance. Medieval merchants with faces of pre- 
Raphaelite saints ride on the highway, discussing in chorus 
questions of poetry and art. Hidden paths lead through rock 
and underbrush to subterraneous caverns where venerable 
hermits are poring over prophetic books. Voices are heard 
from beneath the ground ; visions appear in the trees ; spirits 
of the departed return in manifold reincarnations. In the 
midst of these phantastic surroundings we see Heinrich himself 
traveling in search of the wonderful flower at which he once 
has gazed in a dream, the symbol of ideal poetry ; and the 
further he travels, the further is he removed from the life of 
reality, the more completely does he seem to loose his human 
identity. So that we are not surprised to hear that for a while 
he resides with the dead ; that he lives through all the ages of 
history ; that the various maidens in the love of whom he finds 
the same delight which the vision of the flower had given him, 
are in reality one ; that he at length reaches a stage of existence 
where “men, beasts, plants, stones, stars, elements, sounds, 
colors, commune with each other like one family, act and talk 
like one race,”' and that he himself is transformed successively 
into a rock, a singing tree, and a golden wether. 

In studying these phantastic ravings of an eccentric and 
uncontrolled imagination, one understands how a generation 
whose reason and will-power had been benumbed by their 
influence, should have become unfit for discharging the simple 
duties of the citizen and the patriot; one comprehends 
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Napoleon’s contempt for “ces idéologues Allemands ;” and 
one sees the inner justice of the political humiliation of 
Germany in 1806,’ 


Kuno FRANCKE. 


It is hardly necessary to add that this paper deals only with one side of 
the Romantic movement. The reconstructive work of Fichte and Schleier- 
macher, the later development of Tieck and the Schlegels, the rediscovery 
of the true Middle Ages through the brothers Grimm and their co-workers, 
the growth of the new historical method, the revival of the national spirit— 
in short, the positive achievements of Romanticism belong in another 


chapter. 
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IIL—SHAKESPEARE’S FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ART, 


Perhaps no part of Shakespeare has proved harder of inter- 
pretation and appreciation than the closet scene which ends 
Act III of Hamlet. Every reader, every spectator of the play 
has at some time felt regret, perhaps dismay, that so brilliant 
and capable a hero should, in such an unadvised and erratic 
way, reproach and revile his mother. It is a scene at no point 
pleasing, and in many points perplexing. And, particularly, 
what of the Ghost’s reappearance? We find it hard to believe, 
even dramatically, in the inconsequential return of the same 
vindictive, impassioned spirit that is made so much of at the 
opening of the play. “It is surely a subjective ghost,” says 
White. “It is not a subjective ghost,” says another; “ but 
the audience does not see it.” “It is certainly not a subjec- 
tive ghost,” says yet another; “everybody sees it but the 
Queen.” And so it goes. What did Shakespeare mean? 

Verily the great master has for once showed us the measure 
of his mind; and that measure is greater than the measure of 
aman. There is no way to interpret this scene as literature, 
or any other scene as literature, except to interpret it as life. 
As that is the contention of this paper, to be exalted to a cate- 
goric proposition before we finish, let us essay to explain what 
we here find just as we should explain it were it to occur upon 
our street, under our personal observation. We may first pre- 
mise these facts. We all note that our feelings towards the 
Queen undergo a change near the opening of Act IV ; aiso, 
that the Queen, before in sympathy with the King as against 
Hamlet, is from this time on Hamlet’s side. Immediately on 
return to the King after the closet interview, she affirms the 
fact of his madness which she does not believe, and presently 
fibs again for him by declaring that “he weeps for what is 
done.” In the last scene she sends covert word to Hamlet 
that he should vse some gentle entertainment to Laertes before 
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they fall to play. After the fencing begins she grows excited 
in Hamlet’s behalf, sends him her napkin for his brows, and 
carouses to his fortune though the King forbids. These facts 
we know; and while actresses taking the part of the Queen 
often make it obnoxious throughout, we are not without hint 
in the text that Shakespeare’s meaning is quite the contrary ,— 
that he will redeem the Queen and give Hamlet in the last 
moments his mother’s sympathy. At any rate we shall do 
well to follow this as a clue in our study of the difficulties 
before us. 

We are, then, to interpret this scene precisely as if it were 
life, as if it had been an interview indeed between a veritable 
mother and her son, with ourselves in presence. Here is a 
queen who has an evil record, standing thus outside the limits 
of our sympathy. She is shameless and we are willing to see 
her shamed. “ Now, mother, what’s the matter,” says the 
summoned visitor, in a familiar, boyish, unroyal salutation. 
“ Hamlet, thou hast thy father much offended,” is the signifi- 
cant answer. This tainted mother will essay to school this 
son, she the adulteress, him his father’s avenger. ‘ Mother, 
you have my father much offended.” The retort makes her 
wince: does Hamlet know? But no matter; there is but one 
thing to do. She must assume a virtue if she have it not. 
“Come, come, you answer with an idle tongue.” These words 
should remind him of his impertinence. But Hamlet takes 
issue; he has come here with no other purpose than to take 
issue. So he answers impetuously, echoing by contraries, 
“Go, go, you question with a wicked tongue.” The Queen’s 
natural rejoinder is surprise, injured innocence, at that word 
“ wicked,’— Why, how now, Hamlet? Have you forgot 
me?” “No, by the rood, not so. You are the Queen, your 
husband’s brother’s wife, and—would it were not so—you are 
my mother.” Thus far our sympathies are with Hamlet. It 
is time that these things were said to the Queen by somebody, 
and we care not if they are said to her by her son. Were we 
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enforced spectators of the scene thus far, we could not find it 
in our hearts to entreat Hamlet’s pause. 

Here the first integral division of the scene closes. The 
Queen is bound, of course, to make a show of indignation, 
and she starts forth vaguely, perhaps with the thought of 
summoning the King. “ Nay, then, I’ll set those to you that 
can speak.” Hamlet now takes his mother by the shoulders 
and thrusts her into a chair. ‘Come, come, and sit you 
down; you shall not budge; you go not till I set you upa 
glass where you may see the inmost part of you.” Very 
natural is it that this woman should recoil from a prospectus 
like that, and even take refuge behind the fiction of fright. 
Her “help, ho” is echoed from behind the arras by Polonius, 
whom Hamlet, hoping it is the King, strikes down. 

Here ends the second division of this strange scene. Were 
we present, we should exclaim against this violence of Hamlet 
towards his mother. Then we should be immeasurably awed 
by the spectacle of the dead body lying at the bottom of the 
arras. Death is the great reformer of prejudice; and now, in 
sight of Polonius slain, we find we have not only charity for 
his weakness, but also for the Queen’s. One death has made 
amends, in some degree, not for him merely, but for the twain 
together. That is helped, moreover, by the discovery, flashed 
upon us in this astounding moment, through Hamlet’s “ kill 
a king and marry with his brother,” that the Queen was not 
privy to her husband’s murder. With this beginning, Hamlet 
goes on to enforce a sort of spiritual penance for his mother. 
As she stands aghast, wringing her hands in anguish, Hamlet 
again forces her to sit, affirming that he will wring her heart. 
Plainly Shakespeare’s hand is here heavy upon his hero. For 
the sake of having the mother minister to the son in love and 
sympathy at the end of the play, he will make the son harsh 
and brutal to the mother here. At Hamlet's first words the 
Queen retreats again behind her sex’s prerogative,—* What 
have J done, that thou darest wag thy tongue in noise su rude 
against me?” His answer is as near approach to the sugges- 
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tion of her guilt as he dare go, or as the author can artistically 


rmit : 
Pe Such an act 
That blurs the grace and blush of modesty, 
Calls virtue hypocrite, takes off the rose 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love 
And sets a blister there, makes marriage-vows 
As false as dicers’ oaths; O, such a deed 
As from the body of contraction plucks 
The very soul, and sweet religion makes 
A rhapsody of words; heaven's face doth glow, 
Yea, this solidity and compound mass, 
With tristful visage, as against the doom, 
Is thought-sick at the act. 


The Queen refuses to admit that she understands this language. 


“Ay me,” she says, 
“ What act, 
That roars so loud and thunders in the index?” 


It were indeed unseemly that a royal mother,—this royal 
mother, who is to be restored to the love and devotion of 
her son, should go in definiteness much beyond. Hamlet is 
made to refrain from answering her question more pointedly. 
Shakespeare turns him aside,—in the declamation beginning, 
we shall remember, 


Look here, upon this picture, and on this, 
The counterfeit presentment of two brothers,— 


into a tirade against her present husband, not altogether rele- 
vant to the indictment which Hamlet has been pressing. At 
its close the Queen cries out 


O Hamlet, speak no more! 
Thou turn’st mine eyes into my very soul, 
And there I see such black and grained spots 
As will not leave their tinct. 


Here ends the third division, the third stage of this closet 
scene. Our feelings of dislike and revulsion have changed to 
surprise, and something like concern, as we see the expression 
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of dismay and hear the words of confession from the mother 
to her son. Yet it is only to us and for our sakes that she 
admits the consciousness of wrong. We begin to divine what 
the task is which Shakespeare has here set himself. If this 
were life, we should be content to part company here and thus 
with the Queen, to wish her no evil, and to forget her exist- 
ence, But this is not the end, nor yet even the middle of the 
scene ; there are still large changes to be wrought within our 
sympathies, The means first to be used is pity. Hamlet is 


‘ made to go on scurrilously, beyond all reason, first by impli- 


cation against her who sits aghast and trembling,— 


Nay, but to live 
Stewed in corruption,— 


to which the Queen can only cry out, breaking in upon his 


violence, 
Oh, speak to me no more! 
These words like daggers enter in mine ears. 
No more, sweet Hamlet! 


This has indeed gone too far. Will he drive her crazy? She 
is no longer at war with conscience, is no longer indignant at 
the voice that is calling her to account. But he has put him- 
self, as the instrument of her penitence, wholly in the wrong, 
and now essays to punish her. All her pleading, even with 
her hands stopping her ears, is of none effect. Were this scene 
real, we should interfere for her, we should plead with her 
against her persecutor. Helpless as she, we are forced to listen 
as Hamlet raves on against the King :— 


A murtherer and a villain; 
A slave that is not twentieth part the tithe 
Of your precedent lord; a vice of kings; 
A cutpurse of the empire and the rule,— 
A king of shreds and patches. 


The fourth stage in the transactions of the scene begins at 
this point. The wrong done by the Queen to herself she feels, 
and has acknowledged. The wrong done her husband remains 
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paramount in our consciousness. How can that be taken from 
our thought, from the associations of her past? The Ghost 
is now here to answer. Hamlet asks in dismay if he be not 
come to chide his tardy son, that lets go by the important 
acting of his dread command. The Ghost makes but a per- 
functory and evasive answer, “Do not forget,”—as if Hamlet, 
whose whole life and soul is full of the obligation to revenge, 
whose days and nights have been chafed and fevered at the 
delay, at whose feet lies even now the dead body of Polonius, 
could have forgotten. Then the real concern of this shadowy 
visitant is betrayed. He will not reveal himself to her; that 
would but bring endless grief, remorse. He will save her al! 
further suffering, if he may, even of the thorns that prick and 
sting her in her bosom. With what majestic tenderness doc- 
he turn Hamlet’s eyes to the spectacle he has too little regarded 
hitherto! And let us note his words: ‘ Look, amazement (i. ¢., 
distraction) on thy mother sits. O, step between her and her 
fighting soul! Take her part against the assaults of too great 
grief for her folly. Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works ; 
her imagination has been too much wrought upon already. 
Speak to her, Hamlet, in kindliness and sympathy, as if we 
were again a family together.’ There can be no mistaking the 
spirit, nor indeed the language, of this new and final message. 
When an injured husband forgives, the rest of the world 
drops the matter. So we here and now drop the past of the 
Queen’s history from our thought. This is, moreover, a voice 
of love and forgiveness from the other world, speaking with 
other than the authority of men. The Ghost tarries to make 
sure that Hamlet shall “speak to her,” indeed, but not in the 
former way, and look upon her, but as a reconciled son, not 
an avenger. Satisfied that his stern exhortation is heeded, 
that there will be no more harsh words, he goes his way. 
Now comes the next step in the plan. What of the future 
of the Queen? Shall she live yet with the paramour who 
slew Hamlet’s father? Were she to presume this, or seem to 
presume it, that presumption would be fatal to the redemption 
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Shakespeare has thus far attempted. Of course, under all the 
circumstances, since she cannot know of the punishment await- 
ing Claudius, she must continue to be Queen of Denmark, and 
wife to Hamlet’s uncle. But how to make us see that and feel 
that, so we from this time forth shall be no more scandalized 
at the thought? To have Hamlet discuss the question, and 
affirm to her that it were right and well so to do, would be 
Ben Jonson, or Otway, or Colley Cibber, but it would not 
be Shakespeare. To him there is but one way, though he be 
again compelled to levy injuriously upon his hero. Hamlet 
is made to give his mother strange advice,—advice which he 
manifestly forgot almost before he gave it, and advice which 
he surely did not mean. He knew his mother could not cease 
to be wife to the King even if she would, and that, being of 
such unstalwart temper, she would not even if she could. The 
situation is clear to us, and the effect upon us complete, when 
we hear Hamlet bid his mother “go not to his uncle’s bed.” 

The author is ready to advance another step. The mother 
and her son are restored to each other. Her feeling towards 
him and his towards her are such as have not been since he 
came back from Wittenberg. What shall be their amity here- 
after? Shall she stand with the King as against her son, or 
against the King and on Hamlet’s side? With her woman’s 
intuition she now knows that Hamlet the elder has been 
slain, and that Hamlet the younger cannot make peace with 
the King. Moreover, there can be no pathos at the close, if 
Hamlet have not his mother’s love entire and fully. But 
how are we to know of this alliance apart from what we see 
hereafter? Hamlet in playful irony bids his mother let the 
King coax from her his secret,—namely, that he is essentially 
not in madness, but mad in craft. Her answer is unequivocal, 
the first strong thing she has so far, in normal moments, said :— 


Be thou assured, if words be made of breath, 
And breath of life, I have no life to breathe 
What thou hast said to me. 
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And yet this scene is not complete ; still another integral 
part remains to be developed to us. Hamlet believes again 
in his mother, the instincts to confide in her and repose in her 
as his best friend possess him again as in youth and boyhood, 
when he told her his ills, his hopes, his projects. There are 
great schemes afoot, and Hamlet will not conceal from her his 
part in them. She does not know the King’s vile purpose 
against Hamlet’s life, as Hamlet is aware, but he will tell her 
of his counterplots just the same. He is to meet knavery with 
knavery ; his two school-fellows are to marshal him thereto. 
He will hoist the enginer who directs them with his own 
petar. And with no fear lest his counsel shall be betrayed, 
with no further exhortation, this son, bidding his mother a 
familiar and affectionate “good night” that brings back lively 
associations of earlier years,—which by Shakespeare’s amaz- 
ing art have indeed come back, goes out from the scene. He 
has been hurt some little as a hero, but that shall be repaired ; 
while, on the other hand, both he and the play have gained a 
mother. 

Clearly enough, then, Shakespeare brings Hamlet and his 
mother into mutual understanding and mutual sympathy within 
the limits of this scene. But it would be of little profit to bring 
Hamlet and his mother into such understanding and sympathy, 
if she were not withal made tolerable to ourselves, Shake- 
speare here executes both tasks in one. Very likely this fact is 
no revelation to most of us. We may have known it and felt 
it all our lives, only we have not known or felt it consciously. 
Yet had Hamlet’s mother been a veritable acquaintance of our 
own, had she been in any sense a member of our personal circle, 
we should have certainly, if we ignored her offences or con- 
doned her folly, been conscious both of the act and of our 
feelings towards her in consequence of that act. If we have 
never noticed that we from this point countenance the Queen 
and accept her offices in Hamlet’s behalf, it is because we have 
regarded her too distantly. We have interpreted the dialogue 
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and the happenings in this scene as something less than life, 
and so lost the best of its power and influence upon us. 

For another example of long-range interpretation we will 
turn to the Merchant of Venice. It is often asserted that the 
most capable person to evaluate a play is the dramatic critic, 
that the only commanding point of view is on the stage side 
of the curtain. But this approximate wisdom hardly serves 
us in the present case. If the judgment of actors and play- 
wrights were to be insisted on, Shakespeare would hardly 
be approved even in the ground-work of this drama, though 
perhaps his most artistic and finished production, Indeed, the 
most eminent dramatic critic in the country save one, known 
to us all as an authority on Shakespeare’s art and meaning, 
unhesitatingly pronounces the fifth act of the play in question 
a blemish and a mistake, affirming that the last scene of Act 
IV is the proper close. However much we closet admirers 
and critics may be inclined to agree, we are naturally loath to 
declare Shakespeare wrong ; for we have too often found, as 
Ingleby says, that the lion, when we have struck at him, is 


- only sleeping. It may then be well to look at this fifth act, 


just as the scene heretofore considered, as if our experiences 
with it were complete experiences from real life. It may turn 
out that the dramatic critics likewise have dealt too little with 
facts at the bottom and too much with guessed principles at 
the top. Accepting the conditions of this play as veritable, 
how should we like the spectacle of a man setting forth to woo 
at a friend’s cost, indeed, hypothecating a pound of that friend’s 
very flesh? Would it not set our tongues wagging? Now the 
plot requires just such a Bassanio as will unhesitatingly pawn 
even the life of a friend like Antonio, to go a wooing. The 
exigencies of the plot require also that the Portia who is at 
last to save Antonio shall be very palpably Bassanio’s superior. 
Yet the play is to be the most select and aristocratic in tone of 
all Shakespeare’s comedies. There will be no burlesque, no 
travesty. We must see Portia give herself and her wealth to 
a man negatively faultless,—except living for show beyond 
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his means, but in positive qualities beneath her, and yet be 
delighted with the match. We must see the noble Antonio 
used by Bassanio even unto blood, and not rebel. This last 
will be easy enough to compass; the romance of an adorable 
Portia and her caskets fixes that. But how shall we be kept 
from consciousness that the play deserves a better hero, Portia 
a wiser husband, and Antonio a more appreciative friend ? 
How can Shakespeare make us conceive for such lovers, 
betrothed under such auspices, the supreme happiness that a 
play of this character demands? They are to represent to us 
the best that life promises or can mean; they must pass with 
us as candidates for the very highest felicity. The process 
Shakespeare uses is very simple. We have perhaps often seen 
a marriage in high life follow a humbler. When we have 
noted that the secondary couple are, under their limitations, 
altogether happy in themselves, we cannot keep imagination 
from postulating for the other lovers, by a sort of spiritual « 
fortiori, so much greater happiness in themselves as they are 
more highly privileged in wealth and station. So here Shake- 
speare, having kept from us what would hinder idealization in 
earlier scenes, constructs his fifth act in order to transfigure, 
through the same a fortiori predilection, the future of these 
lovers. At the opening Lorenzo and Jessica,—he the superior 
in this case, she the Bassanio nature,—appear in the joy of 
their new wedded life, and give utterance to their bliss in 
answering strophes. Moreover, they are quartered in the very 
home of the heroine, which is soon to receive again to itself 
its mistress and her lord. Imagination, we may say, knows 
no other language save exclamation or questions of appeal. So 
now, looking upon this play as life and the people in it as 
veritable flesh and blood, we find our sympathies potentially 
saying to us, “if the inferior lovers are so much to each other, 
being what they are and having what they have, how much 
superior will be the felicity of their betters, the rightful inheri- 
tors of this Belmont?” And the idealization growing more 
specific, we are conscious perhaps of the half-voiced feeling— 
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“if Lorenzo sees so much that is adorable in Jessica, how much 
more must Bassanio in a Portia?” There is little room in our 
thought for intellectual criticism or dissent, and we forget that 
the heroine, to meet the exigencies of the trial scene, has been 
made from the first just a bit strong-minded. Moreover, we 
are strangely kept from asking potentially in our feelings, 
while we are asking the other questions, “how will it all 
prove for Portia?” But we remember that Shakespeare deems 
it neither unusual nor out of order that Portias should wed 
Bassanios. Withal, finally, it becomes clear that we should 
not have found the hero altogether enviable and the heroine 
wholly admirable, except from contrast with the eclipsed loves 
of Lorenzo and Jessica, and indeed that this sub-pair were 
created and adjusted to each other solely for their sakes.’ 
Other and perhaps better examples of profit from interpret- 
ing baffling parts of Shakespeare and other literature by life 
might be instanced were there not time limits to these papers. 
It would seem in any case not premature to say that Shake- 
speare’s principles of art are nothing different, in kind, from 
the instincts of characterization and presentation common to 
us all, and require no different powers of interpretation, except 
in degree, from those in exercise among all men in outside, 
daily life. The painter must spend half a lifetime in acquiring 
mastery of certain other principles and devices of presentation, 
by use of which he shall make a plane surface seem a land- 
scape,—principles and devices not common except to those who 
achieve them like himself. Language, written or spoken, has 
no such limitations. I knew once a clergyman who, that he 
might exhibit the height of forehead in keeping, according to 
his notion, with the sacred office, kept his hair shaved back an 
inch and a half beyond its proper border line. I knew too of 
sundry attempts, some of them literary, to set this man forth 
professionally and personally, but they were all of the kind 


‘Of course the sufferings of Lear are enlarged and intensified to imagi- 
nation by the same process, through a priore comparison with what, from 
inferior and subordinated occasions, Gloster undergoes. 
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that Shakespeare does not use. Yet among the bucolic minds 
of his parish, for he preached to a country congregation, he was 
always thought of and spoken of as the minister who shaved 
his forehead. They saw the whole man in that single point of 
description, expecting those to whom they told it to do the like ; 
and what is more, they were wholly right. Men in common 
life, and often besides illiterate, have no lack of skill in select- 
ing or adjusting such hints as will hit off character, or even 
incidents and escapades, with vividness ; and we know this has 
been true for centuries, At the same time let us remember that 
in literature there were none who did this after Chaucer until 
Shakespeare, and that those who have done it since his day 
have not been many. That we have not been able to charac- 
terize as well in writing as in speaking is merely accident, and 
due to mal-direction, not organic fault. We have been wont 
to assume great principles, or half-principles, and deductively 
descend from them to the mysteries of literature, accepting 
these as the only right and worthy conclusion of the whole 
matter. Yet even the school-boy who runs in to tell the family 
his discovery that Tom or some other village lothario dyes his 
moustache, has the instinct of characterization already orally 
developed. He sees what must spiritually go with a fact like 
that, and tells you that you also may see. Shakespeare does 
nothing generically more or greater. He has the same knack 
as the school-boy of seizing character hints that shall be to 
imagination potential of the whole personality, only he has it 
in vastly larger degree. He knows the secret of reaching the 
fancy with an expansive picture, through selection of some 
kindling hint, as Tennyson in 


“Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail.” 


But we have all found men on trains and at clubs, or women 
at dinners and receptions, and none of them trained or gifted 
in literary utterance, who could do the like. He has great skill 
in managing associations and contrasts, as we have ourselves in) 
our less degrees. In brief, Shakespeare’s first principles of art 
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are all men’s principles. He may have modes of imagination 
not common to ourselves, but we do not and cannot know them, 
or him through them. To know literature we must go to 
life; and to know life for literary ends we must study the 
interpretations of it that we are daily and hourly making. 
When we shall go to life and learn why we give our sympa- 
thies as we do, why we are impressed thus and thus under 
such and such conditions, what these conditions are and how 
they may be selected and grouped for literary presentation, we 
shall know and appreciate Shakespeare, and become safe and 
complete interpreters of literary art. 


L. A. SHERMAN, 
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